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TO-DAY. 
Boston Commonwealth. | 


d Saturdays at No. 25 Bromfield Street, | Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is one of those men to 
— | whom everyone is glad to listen, whatever he may talk 


| ‘ ‘ 
about. If the people who hear him are not instructed, 
they areat least sure of entertainment; and usually they 


Publishe 


-— BY THE — 


7" a hl >rT ‘ rat ‘ 
COMMON WEALTH PUBLISHING CO., | : : 
* get both instruction and pleasure. His lecture on news- 
iness C of s should be addressed | : : _— ‘ 
ine Commuaications shot e addressed | papers, delivered in the Good Citizenship course Mon- 


hom & 
ae wwarded until an explicit order is received for | 


a A e. and until all arrearages are paid. day evening, was not only witty but wise, and we print 
belr cise + ‘ways mention the P. O. to which their | it in fallin this number with confidence that our readers 
aa — ; ‘ortatane a change of address or a dis- | will find it interesting 
; — r subscription * | 

—— rice, $2.50 per year in advance. | This is a subject, too, on which Mr. Warner can 


MANAGEMENT: speak with authority. 
| he has disported himself in the flowery fields of general 
| literature, he has been in his day, and for many days, a 
TO CONTRIBUTORS.—Rejected MSS. will be returned | hard working newspaper and still, 
ysed for return postage. Name and address | = ; 

all communications, not necessarily tor pub. | etains a proprietary Interest in one of the oldest daily 
iranty of good faith. | papers in New England, the Hartford Courant. As might 

be expected, therefore, Mr. Warner takes the practical 
view of newspapers. He regards them as primarily a 
business enterprise, developed on that line and not on any 
theory of what the people who read and in 
| newspapers ought to like but do not like. 
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Entered as second-class matter. | 
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The Newspaper of and of the 


BY CRARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


and yet satisfy the demands of co nmercial success. 
| very true, as he says, that a newspaper which does no 
| satisfy these demands cannot enjoy the influence tha 
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and soon to be a commercial fact. Cooking, 
| heating and cooling are to be cheapened; the manufac- 
|ture of diamonds, rubies and other precions stones is al- 
| ready a laboratory experiment; and the artificial produc- 
tion of foods, the prolongation of life, and the establish- 
| ment of communication between the planets—supposing 
someone to be thereto respond—are among the things 
| seen at no very great distance by Professor Dolbear. 
; When we bear in mind that a railroad is now in process of 
| construction between Chicago and St. Louis, to carry 
| passengers by electricity at the rate of 120 miles an hour, 
|and that Professor Dolbear says it will be in operation 
| witbin a year, it does not seem so diflicalt to have confi- 
+ denne that the other wonders which he describes will 


| 
appear also in due time. 


| possible 





| 

| The sessions of the American Oriental Society, re- 
| ported in this week’s paper,were attended by an unusually 
| large number of young men, and the election to corporate 
membership of a number of young scholars pursuing 
Scientific and Oriental studies at our universities shows 
as well, not merely the usefulness of this distinguished 
and learned body of some 250 members, but the increasing 
pegy in such studies of our college graduates of to- 


day. Some of the papers which were read by young 
} 





| lence and the value of his remarks upon newspapers | men, just in possession of their ‘Ph. D.,’ evince a great 
|from this point of view are found in his demonstration 
| that a newspaper may approach the ideal of the theorists 
Itis | 


| deal of research and accurate deduction. Ten years ago, 
this would hardly have been possible to say of such the 
meetings of this Oriental Society, for few young men 
t lever came to them and fewer still presumed to write on 
t|such scholarly or abstruse subjects. Let our readers 








COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. | makes it a power in the community. turn to the report of these meetings and note for them- 
a ee ee selves the titles to some of the papers presented for dis- 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. | While this course of lectures has been in progress at! eygsion. 
Calendar of Society Me@etingS.....c.ceccccssecccecscscees - «Page 1 the Old South—and it may be saidin passing that it is per- 
Comments on Events of T0-Dav...ccccccccccsceccccveccccecs ~. aie are ‘tical ve rided by F j j i 
1aps the mostinteresting and practical yet provided by , , a atter vapr blie 
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The Roads of Massachusetts. By Frederick E.Goodrich.. « 2| bat acmee ae CRGRAE EN re Society for the Fromo-| school in Charlestown, was rattanned by his teacher, 
The Solar Eclipse. By John Ritchie, Jr..............se000. « | tion of Good Citizenship—there have been two conspicu- | went home, was taken with convulsions the next day ant 
Washington Revisited. By Nicholas Noyes. ............... “ 2] ous changes among the newspapers of Boston. It is in- | died within a week after. The attempt is now made to 
ma rempaper in Ameriean 1085.~S¥. The Bowapaper | teresting, In this connection, to observe that in each case | show that the child’s death was caused by the shock and 

f the Pres ant he Future. By Charles Dudle ae ; : : 

Sone nd of the Future y Chark udley . «| the change has been in the direction of improvement and fright of the whipping. It willbe dificult, and probably 
Thou Wert My Guest —Poem. By Douglas Daue.......... « | Somewhat, if not strictly, on the lines marked out by the | wij he impossible, to show this conclusively. But it 
ilistorical Work in Massachusetts. VI. By Andrew Mc- | distinguished lecturers in this course. The Traveller, of | should not be necessary to prove fatal results of whipping 
TV. i, <vecangbbechinehsishaiess ccanebehanesaghs “ 6] which Mr. Eliot Lord becomes the editor, and the News, | jn our public schools in order to bring that method of dis- 
Literature.—Mr ‘ ‘lis’s The y f anc 8 P . om an as a 3 

soap ; Pith aim esd heel : ce oe Pas : | which Mr. C. F. Towle takes in hand, are each turned into | ¢jpjine under condemnation. The rattan kas no place in 

an » Know the ri owers. Mr. Ballou's | 7 +3 som wi hk & : 

Sry of Malta. Amelie Rives’s Athelwold. Clark |a broader fleld of endeavor than that which they have|the equipment of a competent teacher, and those who 

Russell's | occupied heretofore, and the impulse is already seen 
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Hooks and Authors.—A Short List of New Books, Ameri. |Mr. Lord is fully competent to give the Traveller the 
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Meetings of Societies. 


Veragua, thirteenth in descent from Christopher Colum- 
| bus, who is expected to arrive at New York today, where 


* | cannot teach without it have no place in the corps of highly 
>| paid and presumptively capuble teachers in the Boston 
| public schools. 





e In this case it is enough for illustration to quote the 

teacher's own story. ‘‘Young Welch was a boy very 

| well behaved in school and by no means unruly,” she says. 
s | ‘**He was very absent-minded and could not apply him- 
f | self to the task before him like the other scholars On 
| the day in question, I called to him to wake up from one 
'of those dreamy moods he had gotinto. He half re- 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the | be Will be received with appropriate honors. A living | sponded to my demand, which not being satisfactory I 
Academy, 10; Beacon Street. Wednesday, May 10. | link connecting the present with the past has at least a/took the rattan and applied it, not too hard, over his 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. | greater imaginative interest than even the newly made| hands.” Now, the children in oar primary schools are 
“aturday, April 22, Mayflower Walk to Plymouth. | fac simile of the caravels of Columbus which are now | really babies. A boy of eight vears is hardly more. And 
BOSTONIAN SUCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, May 9. | on their way hither. And itis also ofjinterest, as height- to slash the hands of a little feflow like this with a rattan 
ann, POONET OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, | ening the foreign color of this incident, to know that /|in order to arouse him from ‘one of his dreamy moods’ 


reet; Wednesday, April 19. 


ON Soc " / | . : 
B = “ SocteTy OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History man of real eminence in public life in Spain, owes hi 
ullding, Boylston Street. Wednesday, April 19, 7:45 p.m.; Traces | 


of afauna in the Us / 
sevens een ie eae pond sae eens Aled : breeding of bulls for ball fights. The distinctive qualit 
“a views. | of the Veragua bulls is their ferocity. Informa Spaniar 
Pee ata “CIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- | that a bull fight is about to take place and his questio 
y, Apr Indians of the Southwest, by W. H. Wilson. | will be, ‘‘Are the bulls from Veragua?” Other bulls ma 
, — THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. | flinch and cower before the toreador, but Veragua bulls 


*8; Reading Room, 100 perio‘licais, open from 8 a. m, 
Saturdays to 4:30 p.m. 


Ww 6p. m. 


i with their faces to the foe. 





| this descendant and representative of Columbus, while a | 


| highest distinction among that people to the successful | 


| will fight while there is breath in their bodies and die 
In his several characters, 


is as stupid and ignorant as it is heartless. The fact 
that the child died a week after he was thus ‘aroused’ does 
not enter into consideration. The astonishing part of it 
who has found employment in our 
And it is 
n | because there are so many who know no better, that the 


8 | 


y |is that a teacher 
d | schools for twenty-five years knows no better. 


y | rattan shoald be banished from Boston schools by author- 
lity of the School Committee. 





The result of the municipal elections in Kansas, for 


M 8 Hrvar | 
al, Tre ns Sinenas Sealine snay toni paeevabas | the Duke of Veragua is a very interesting person. | which so many women registered to vote, had one pecu- 
Flowers and Vegetables, y, May 6, May Exhibition o ants, | \liar feature, in that the women’s vote was cast with 
Fh 'USETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GoOop CITIZEN- Professor Dolhear weg soe netic ryt — fons sre termriee ro nal pee ‘enum 3 ae nen 
cae Bie he ith Meeting House; Monday, April 17, 8 p.m.; The | speaks about electricity, pps Altes ee nll ale : ’ : P witha ¥ 
wr Aba the Public, by Col. A. K. McClure. | head of American authority on that subject. But never-| women voted, the woman’s candidate received only 25 
NEW ENGLayp HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. g | theless his statement of the possibilities of new artstobe votes; and this is a fair example of the way it went 


Semere No. 1 s ‘ 
ae a | born through electrical science, in his talk before tt 


i Universalist Club,sounds like a fairy tale. 


rect. Wednesday, May 3. 
PARKER 


Ph | MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLAss. Corner Berkeley and 
“reets; Sunday, §April 16, 12:30 p.m. 
SOCIETY or A 


Apel 27 RTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 


Telegraphing 
without the use of wires he holds to be close at hand. 
The production of the incandescent electric light at one- 
tenth the present expenditure of energy he says is already ' have not credited them. 


throughout the state. It may be impossible to deduce 
any practical lesson from this phenomenon, but it seems 
| to indicate an independence of choice on the part of ‘the 
| women voters with which the opponents of the suffrage 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 

Arrit 15. ‘Aftera man is sixty-five, he should not 
drive himself up to his duty.”—Dr. James Jackson. 

APRIL 16. ‘‘We get out of life, I conclude, just about 
what we put into it.”—E. D. Mead. 

Apri. 17. ‘There is one thing worse than not seeing 
Carcasonne; and that is, seeing it.”—Eliza O. White. 

Aprit 18. ‘I doubt if anything can be accomplished 
for North-Enders by West-Enders who will not call on 
South-Enders.”—Brooke Herford. 

Aprit 19. ‘‘There is no duty so much underrated as 
the duty of being happy.”—Stevenson. 





Aprit 20. ‘There is but one religion, as one ocean.” 
—Theodore Parker. 

Aprit 21. ‘*People nowhere demand the picturesque 
more than in their virtues.”—Thoreau. 





THE ROADS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

A proposition is before the Legislature to establish a 
new executive department in the state government which 
shall have advisory direction in the matter of highways 
outside the cities and the supervision of the expenditure 

@ { money in the building and maintenance of good roads. 
It isa proposition which appeals strongly to the practical 
sense of the people, and the only surprising thing about 
it is that it has waited until this day to be discovered 
and to receive countenance and favor. Ina good many 
other directions the state has undertaken to look after the 
welfare of the people who make the state. Boards and 
Commissions have been created and endowed with great 
powers to care for the interests of agriculture,to watch the 
savings banks which hold the earnings of our people, to 
see that insurance companies are sound and able to fulfil 
their contracts, to exercise supervision over the com- 
panies that make and sell gas and electricity, to regu- 
late the operation of railroads and decree the rates of 
freight and passenger transportation, and todoa great 
many other things Jn which the public at large is con- 
cerned. But the roads of Massachusetts have been left 
to the care of the towns and the counties; with the 
yesult that they are laid out and made and kept on no 
uniform plan, and that some are good and others are bad, 
and that a very small part are as good as they should be. 

It is due, perhaps more than to any other influence, to 
the efforts of one man, Col. Albert A. Pope of this city, 
that this matter is now lifted out of the condition of 
neglect in which it has lain for generations. Col. Pope 
is a manufacturer of bicycles—as, doubtless, it is unneces- 
sary to say; and bicycles, as everyone knows, gives much 
pleasanter riding on good roads. But it would be in the 
highest degree unjust to ascribe Col. Pope’s activity in 
this matter to the selfish purpose of inducing the state to 
build bicycle tracks for him. What is a good road for a 
bicycle isa better road fora farm wagon ora factory 
team; and where there is one of the former there are 
hundreds of the latter to profit by the improvement of 
the means of travel. To them, good roads mean the 
saving of horses and vehicles iv wear and tear, the saving 
of money in less cost of transportation, and the larger 
profits of increased business. In fact, the expert knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a good road, possessed by the 
maker of bicycles, has been turned to the promotion of a 
great and long neglected public interest. 

During the past year, an examination of the roads of 
Massachusetts has been make by a special Highway Com- 
mission authorized by the last Legislature. Reference to 
the report of this Commission was recently made in these 
columas, and I would advise every reader to send to the 
State House for a copy of that report as soon as the slow 
process of state printing produces the document for 
public distribution. It is a very interesting story; por- 
tions, indeed, might easily be accepted as fiction, were 
they not illustrated by photographs of the horrors of bad 
roads in parts of the state where such uncivilized condi- 
tions could be least expected. Millions of dollars are 
lost every year to industry in Massachusetts by reason of 
bad roads, 8s this report shows; and by so many millions 
our citizens would be the richer and the more comfort- 
able if some competent authority were to establish system 
where there is now chaos in road-building, with the right 
to spend one dollar in making a good road where ten 
dollars are now lost through bad roads. 

The original proposition to the Legislature looked to 
the creation of a permanent Highway Commission, of 
three members, authorized to undertake this work. 

There appears to be a disposition to substitute, in place 
of a commission of three members, a single official to be 
called the State Engineer, with less extensive powers. 
This I consider a mistake. Some intelligent, scientific 
supervision of the work of road-making and maintenance 


is necessary, and the services of one competent man 
would be better than nothing; but under the varying 
conditions existing in a system of roads extending from 
Cape Cod to Berkshire, from sea sand to mountain rocks, 
the possibility of one man doing the work required is 
more than problematical. The ordinary objection toa 
| ‘three-headed’ commission does not apply to this case. 
It is not simply a matter of administration, in which one 
strong and well-equipped man is better than a number of 
associated heads; it is an enterprise, of construction 
extending all over the state under dissimilar conditions 
in every section. For this a permanent Highway Com- 
mission is by far the most desirable agency. 

The question of road improvement is receiving atten- 
tion this year all over the country. In New York pro- 
vision has already been made, by a law enacted last 
week, for a system of improvemeat by counties. In 
Massachusetts it can be done more satisfactorily under 
the managment of the state; and if the people will only 
realize that the condition of their public highways is really 
of greater importance to them than the condition of the 
railroads, an influence will be brought to bear upon the 
Legislature that will assure the establishment of a per- 
manent Highway Commission. 


FREDERICK E. GoopRICH. 





THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


The eclipse of the sun to-morrow will be observed by 
several parties sent out from northern observatories to 
stations within the belt of total obscuration. Of these 
parties, two will be located nearthe coast in Chile; one 
from Harvard College Observatory, under Prof. Bailey, 
and in the second place Prof. Schaberle of Lick Observa- 
tory, who wiil, it is said, make up his party from what 
material he can command after arriving near bis fleld of 
work. The English send cuta number of parties, one toe 
the East Coast of Brazil and another to Senegalin Africa, 
while the French will be represented at some convenient 
station inthe latter continent. The obscuration of the 
sun will therefore be closely watched from points ex- 
tended along almost the whole of the line of totality. The 
partial phase may be seen from almost every part of 
South America and Africa, throughout southern Europe, 
the Atlantic Ocean south of Gibraltar and to some extent 
in the Pacific. 

The extinction of the sun’s powerful light, through 
the interposition of the moon’s opaque body, permits us 
to see at these times certain appendages of the sun which 
have so faint a light that, under normal conditions, they 
cannot be seen. Itis for the observation and study of 
these features that astronomy can afford to put its patrons 
to the expense of distant journeys, and the hope of being 
able to penetrate deeper into the mysteries of light and 
heat induces astronomers to go from home to stations 
within the belt of totality. 

One by one, scientists have contrived to isolate 
especial features from the eclipse. The ruddy light, pre- 
ceding and following totality, has been referred to a 
probable cause. The rays which reach us at that time 
are those which come from the edge of the sun, and these 
must traverse greaterdepths of solar atmosphere than 
those which compose our usual snnlight. The sun’s 
atmosphere is greedy for the blue rays, and this light 
reaches us robbed of its blue and casting a red tint upon 
all objects from which it is reflected. 

The red protuberances, which have been seen at every 
eclipse since their discovery in 1715, and which made the 
solar eclipses eagerly looked forward to since that time 
when thejspectroscope had reached such perfection as te be 
an adjunct to the investigating powers of the astronomer, 
can be seen without an eclipse. A by no means subordi- 
nate factor in this result was the patient work of the 
spectroscopists, who year after year sought those lands 
where the brief total obscuration could be found, and 
one after another gathered their little isolated facts 
which go to make up their almost completed!story. While 
the first view in sunlight of these prominences was by 
chance just following an eclipse, still the theorists were 
hard after M. Janssen, and had reached the same knowl- 
edge, though through another and a theoretical process 
which was male public before the practical report had 
made its way from India to Europe. 

But the corona remains still true to the solar eclipse; 
one must view the one to catch the other. Those who 
have seen the solar corona are loud in their praise of its 
beauty. It attracted the attention of the shepherd sky- 
watchers, who tended their flocks by night, and it forms 
& portion of the story handed down to us by the old 
historians. It is a silvery, pearly-lustred halo which 
environs the edge of the sun at about the moment of 
totality, and from its regular outline there spring to 





enormous heights great rays of light that might pass a 
tenth part of sun’s distance from the earth. What they 
are, and what they mean, these are the important prob- 
lems of the solar eclipse. 

The spectroscopists have not been idle. In the brief 
intervals of totality, they have again and again exam- 
ined the light with their especial appliances, and they are 
able to give to us a part of the story. In the light of 





the corona, there is reflected sunlight and there is some- 


+ 


thing else, a line long attributed to tron, p, : => 


seems, Means either a gas or a Condition of » nick R 
known to us of earth. wT agg 
The physicists have not been idle, ang amor 
things they have endeavored to connect tho Rais Nate 
the corona with the more or less distur! ee 


ed State ar . 
sun’s surface as shown by sun-spots. The ,, "we 
t rona be is 


said, is always the same in character, but no: le du 
although during any eclipse no change ha edi. is 
In the different eclipses, however, it varies ip oy, 
brightness and in the position, length ang form ot t 
streamers. From the conditions of the sun's grr. ts 
few venturesome scientists have prepare meee 
the probable form of the corona, and it wij) bodes { 
of popular interest toknow how these pred; ea - t i 
with the actuality. 

Nor have the photographers been idle, fo, many 


tempts have been made to photograph the c 
the eclipse. In France, in England and jn thie an... 
different men have been working upon the sine st 
plan whereby itis hoped to reduce the great jon... 
sun and to secure photographs of the adjacent res 
of the sky. Just what they have photographed. 2 
plates show something, they do not know There 
considerable similitude to the form of the curons ipo, 
results obtained, but just how much, it is dittcul:: 

It seems not unlikely, however, that before many , a 
our astro-physicists need wait no longer for 
eclipse to learn of the form and probably of the 
of the corona on any clear day. 

There are other investigations connected with , 
interesting subject—the measurement of the fain beat 
of the corona, which is indeed a delicate measureme, 
etc.; and it may be seen that, although Janssey - 


TOD with 


Oe 


& lots 


ed 


the solar eclipse of much of its interest by c ntinuing bis 
observation of the red protuberances out into dayligy: 
there still remain unsolved sufficient of the atteadan: 
phenomena to render the observation of eclipses 


jealr. 


able and necessary. JOHN Rircuis, Jp 


WASHINGTON REVISITED 


Even old stagers whose memories of Washingt 
£ g 


back to the first Harrison dynasty may well acknowledos 
themselves surprised with every new visit w! 

miake here. Of those prehistoric days the standard joke 
was that it was a ‘city of magnificent possibilities 


forget who said this, but it was precisely true. I: wy 
John Randolph who said that it was a city of magr 
distances. 

Fifty yeare ago, it was a scrubby Virginia town, with 
all the tokens of un-neatness in which the South re. 
joiced, and rejoices. Deep orange-colored mud engulfed 
the pavements and cobble-stones except in ‘The Avene 
—and there was but one—and the sidewalks seldom saw 
broom or mop. Scattered here and there were a few fn 
public buildings, many of which were not finished bat 
waited from yearto year for the wayward and unequa 
generosity of Congress. Indeed, Washington was then 
and is now, an excellent type of the country. You would 
have, side by side, an exquisitely furnished palace 
and the shanty of a negro. You would look out 
on a cow pasture of forty or fifty acres and 
would be told that it had the possibilities of squares 
parks, circles, avenues, streets and palaces. It was pre 
cisely as you may go to North Dakota to-day, and 
told it has all the possibilities of England or France, as! 
has. 


In the short but critical reign of Boss Shepherd, macd 
abused in his time and now justly exalted, all this was 
ehanged; though Washington is still a type of the coup 


try. For the nation took the care of its Capital, and did 
not choose to leave it either as the Virginian dynasty or 
its own people had left it. Boss Shepherd, under the 
direction of the nation, rediscovered the old plans of 
L’Enfant, and admirable plans they were. He staked 
them out, and to the rage of sleepy proprietors he graded 
the streets and avenues; he drained them, paved them 
and covered them with asphalt. So he tempted people! 
build palaces, and they built them. The nation meso 
while had found out it was a nation by some critict 
processes. The people who thought it was a debating 
elub disappeared, at least from Washington. People of 
enterprise and experience found that it was one of te 
pleasantest places in the world in which to spend 4 isy, 
a week, amonth, or ayear. They announced their 0* 
covery, and the stupid people, who cannot make plans 
for themselves, followed their example. 

Of all of which, the first consequence is that Was 
ington is nowone of the most agreeable cities '2 the 
world, perhaps the most agreeable. And the consequence 
of the nation’s taking it to itself is, that with every ye 
there are new wonders and other matters of ivterest, °° 
that no one is fairly up with the times unless he makes §° 
annual visit to Washington. 

That accomplished writer, Mr. Rene Bache, ¥°° 
furnishes to the readers of the Transcript so muc® enter 
tainment and instruction every week, seems ¢t be tbe 
only writer for the press who takes much interest | 
what I may call the metropolitan side of the great 





read 
He discovers a new wonder every week, and his readers 
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Washington correspondence would 
otful reading as it ts, if other writers 
nomeelves, a8 he does, to leave the some- 
oF a Newspaper Row. Eager to make 
sev fragrant with spring, I asked at once 
- trike Rock Creek, whose picturesque 
mhered long ago as the home of wild flowers. 
wo vgite to my surprise, that the Zoologi- 

+) sides of the creek, just at the point 
ost tothe boundary of the city. I sup- 
; ; people knew, but I am sure nobody 
to tell me, that the nation has 


rossi 


i hes 


eh pa ns 
. the largest Zoological Park in the 
.dmirable locality,ander competent scientific 
a : 1 mean, that the Antwerp Zoological 


1 


are the largest in Europe, occupy only 
whieh is appropriated to our National 

at Washington. This gives the 
»portanity to give to each group of ani- 


ranle space. It may almost be that your | 


es, or of deer, or of llamas do not know 

orisoners. You have none of that dreary 
» a cattle-market which depresses you In 
r London, of Paris, or of Frankfurt. 


sare carried through the Park, which is 
nes as large as Boston Common, on the 
turesque bank of the brawling creek. In 

s water enough for such ponds as the 
The wild herons are already tempted 

+ and it will eventually give ample accomo- 
jus sorts of water birds and amphibious 


‘ 
4 


t the close mica schist of the cliffs fora 
me shady and cold caves were made which 
ddly enough, excellent homes for polar 
is for these bears have been made accord- 
ot of these caves, and in default of ice- 
autiful creatares find very comfortable 
these clefts of the rock. These bears keep 
erfect order, and at this season their fur 


+ whiteness. Curiously enough, they bear 
ies of the Washington climate better than 
irs, the grizzly bears, and even the black 


irs who are native in the eastern part of 

t it will not do for me to attempt a 

1ed or unreasoned, of the various animals 

sas he walks or rides through the park. 

x towards animals improves, I am not sure 
say, whom one sees. 

ints, it seems that the menageries of the 

t disinclined to deposit with stationary 

gardens certain elephants who have such bad 

they are not fit for exhibition in circuses or 

to travel on foot from one place to another. 

e bad-tempered gentlemen are in the national 

n such quarters as they cannot have seen 

ft their native princes of the East. On Satur- 


ft 


lays before L was there, a little llama was born, 
Indeed, the lamas seem to thrive, and who 


that the nation may not, fifty years hence, be 
1a8 as the Peruvians do? 


ir three weeks ago, in the Natural History 
New York, I said toa friend that I could never 
n their mative haunts as I saw them under 
the admirable arrangements made in that 
museum. But here I found myself cheek by 
f buffaloes, who have, it is true, several 


trample over, but who seem to feel themselves 
Who shall say they are’not at home? My first 
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uffaloes in this country is in a drawing 


will be made a place where students of the habits of to him. That is to say, there is a certain consistency 
animals may really obtain practical information. I shall demanded between the subscriber and the editor of the 
address you again on the resources of the park, and newspaper. But all the same, back of that, it is a private 
hope to interest your readers in the measures which are enterprise; and a man has no right to dictate about it, 
taken for its development. and be has no right to go to the editor and say: ‘I insist 
This business of taking care of animals is so new to that I shall be heard.” If he is attacked, there is a cer- 
the world that the moment one turns his attention to it taln sense of fairness which dictates always to a fair 
he makes discoveries which surprise him. WhenI got man that the attacked party shall have his hearing; but 
a letter from Mr. Garner onthe Congo, a few weeks to say that he has a right to go to a newspaper and say 
since, showing me how large was the range of opportu- do this and that, is to overstep entirely the relation 
nities for the study of what I may callthe transcendental established between this private enterprise for the 
side of natural history there, [wondered in my mind to making of money and the public which is served by it. 
whom I might send copies of this letter, for the purpose 
of interesting them.in his remarkable work. Clearly 
enough, philanthropists, as such, could not be expected 
_to be interested in the study of the language of gorillas 
and chimpanzees. Are we, then, to invent a new word, 
| which is to be called ‘philozoists,’ or lovers of the animal 
|creation? Or shallthis word be ‘philovertebrates,’ those 
who are fond of creatures above the rank of beetles? 
Mr. Garner is achieving remarkable successes on the 
Congo, and it seems that the season is one particularly 
favorable for gorillas. 
They tell me here that as zoological gardens improve 
from year to year, and become more and more truly 
scientific, they find themselves able to correct even the 
diseases into which animal life will degenerate, as it has 
proved that the life of man does. Thus the Antwerp 
aoological garden has distinguished itself through the 
world for its success in restoring the colors of birds 
whose fine colors bave faded out. Would not, perhaps, 
some of the fine ladies of the upper four hundred of New 
York like to make a short visit to Antwerp for the pur- 
pose of seeing whether the color of fifty years might not 
be restored to the blush and freshness of seventeen? You 
find, for instance, in your collection thatthe scarlet ibisjis 
becoming white by degrees and miserably pale. You 


send your scarlet ibis to Antwerp; the people of Antwerp of yiciousness introduced into the modern newspapers— 


know what to feed him with. They give him either high that they resort, and are compelled to resort, to extreme 
spices or high meditation; Ido not know what they give methods. 


him. And at the end of a year or two, your ibis is re- 
turned to you with colors which would have delighted an 
Egyptian painter of the time of Ptolemy. Dues not all 
this show that our collections are not to be lightly spoken 
of, and that the establishment of a National Zoological 
Park is notfor the mere amusement of the children of 
Washington, but for the benefit of science, and, indeed, 
is a step forward in the humane treatment of the animal 
creation? 


Now, in order to make money, the newspaper has to 
have certain things, and the first is circulation. That 
determines a good deal the character the newspaper has, 
of course; without a circulation, of course, a newspaper 
cannot get advertisements, and without advertisements 
the newspaper does not make any money. So that there 
is always this problem, and there is always this pull in 
the newspaper—how to jget circulation in order to get 
advertisements, because the two things are co-relative; 
they must go together, and the newspaper presumably 
that has the largest and best circulation will get the most 
advertisements. So that we see there is introduced at 
once ‘a ;viclous element. We see extraordinary means 
used to get merely the circulation, merely the publicity 
because upon that is based the claim made to the public 
that ‘‘this is the best medium for you to advertise your 
wares inorto make known your wants.” So that the 
man intent only upon making money out of his news- 
paper, as he would be intent only upon making money 
out of his grocery or his bank or anything else in that 
way, caters to the public, and endeavors to give the pub- 
lic what they want in order that the public shall subscribe 
to his newspaper and give him the circulation—so that he 
can sayto the people who want to advertise, ‘I have 
such and such a circulation.” Here is the first element 


| [want to say a word about that before I pass along: 
That the newspaper, after all, which ; is most solid with 
the public, with the decent public, is that which has some 
principle and some steadfastness of purpose; and that 
that newspaper gains a congregation of readers which is 
after all much more valuable in a money point of view, if 
they will so understand it, than a fictitious circulation 
which is gained by such devices as newspapers have re- 
| sorted to, and do sometimes resort to—that is to say, 
: SEEROLAS SE coupons, offering a prize for the one who is the most 
7 EE. beautiful woman of Boston, and things of that kind—so 
THE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICAN LIFE. that the people shall buy the newspaper for the sake of 
IV. cutting out the coupons. That is a fictitious circulation, 
The Newspaper of the Present and of the Future. and the circulation based upon extraordinary and irre- 
nats sponsible statements is usually a fictitious circulation. 
The paper is caught up and read as you would read a bulle- 
Old South Meeting House, april 10, #0, end is then thrust aside,and is not valuable in a 
DP germ apres ote He Massachusetts iuamie for path money point of view tothe advertiser. The circulation 
ing Good Citizenship.) the advertiser wants,it is to be kept in mind, is that 
Ladies and Gentlemen: —It was understood by Mr. which is steady, that which is read day after day, that 
Mead that I was not to make an oration or an essay, but which is trusted especially inthe family; so that when 
simply talk to you in a friendly and unprejudiced way we see things advertised there, a certain confidence at- 
about the newspapers. It is a subject that we are all taches to that advertisement which attaches to the news- 
interested in. It is a thing in our daily lives which per- paper generally, and we come to say that if such and 
haps touches us more nearly than anything else; a thing such things are advertised in that newspaper which we 
which we think we cannot miss until some day we go trust, why, those things must have value, and that must 
away to the mountains and get rid of it for a week or be a good place to trade, etc. So that this effort to obtain 
two. We are all critics, and competent critics of the recognition by fictitious methods fails, and I am very 
newspaper. I am talking to-night to an adequate jury, glad it does, to obtain the object sought by the news- 
and I suppose that I am not speaking to anybody who paper owner. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


u Spain made by an officer in Coronado’s | could not edit a newspaper better than any newspaper is Now, the modern newspaper isnot afreak. It is not 


Mexico; but I am told here that John 
n when he was in attendance on Powhatan, 
has therefore come back to the home of his 


edited to-day an independent development of something extraordinary. 
Now a newspaper is a private enterprise. That is You make it. It grows out of our socialcondition. You 
what I have first to say. The object of it isto make can trace its evolution all along. {tisa part of society 


We are wrong in saying that the buffalo is | money for the owner. If it does not do that in the first just as much as electricity is, just as much as any modern 
\ living creature in this country; a recent | place, it is not a good newspaper. If itis not profitable invention is. All these modern inventions have stimu- 
vs that there are more than a thousand of |to the owner, it is not profitable to anybody. In the first lated the newspaper in one way or another. Now look 


f them, it is true, in private collections. 


ifaloes who are born in their parks, so that 
) danger of breeding in and in. 
er are the monkeys. We fell in love with 


place, it cannot be independent. The newspaper which at the development of the modern newspaper from the 


‘lemen here and those in Philadelphia exchange | is tied to any sect or to any party with the absolute ties time when it was a very simp!e local affair, and see what 


of dependence for patronage is not an interesting news- has become of it; then think how you have made it. I 
paper. It cannot be. Therefore the newspaper must want to say before I pass along that you do make it. 
make money if it lives to any practical purpose in the You know they used to say that every community has the 


‘te Diana, and among these the little Capuchin | world. Now the subscribers, the public, have certain criminals it deserves. Now it is almost as true to 


‘ents and observations Mr. Garner has put | rights which are not always clearly defined. The man say that every community supports the newspapers 
r posterity. They have several South Amer- | who sees in the morning something that he does not like that suit it. Ishould go a little further and say that 
that have been sent here by the officers of the ; 

Republics; and this is 4 indication of the |doneavery smart thing. Hesaw something which did not its constituents. That seems a rough thing to say; and 
s which we are to receive from the nearer com- agree with his opinion. His opinion about that thing yet take the worst newspapers that have, unfortunately, 


" eh 


bich we have established with our southern 


goes down and stops bis newspaper and thinks he has in my experience almost every newspaper is better than 


he largest circulation, and why is it? The editor does 
not the same that morning as it was the day before. t 
He did not agree with !t, and he stopped his newspaper. not do it. Who does it? Who wants that sort of thing? 


% my object to describe the details of the | Well, he has a perfect right to stop that newspaper. But Who buys it? Who advertises in it? Who keeps it going? 


nich bas begun in this remarkable park. It | the editor of that newspaper is not editing it specially fer Why, it is the people whose tasted are like that news- 


a pity that Congress found it necessary to|him. He is editing it in the first place to make money, paper’s. You may say that it has created that taste, but 


appropriations which permitted the purchase | and the subscriber of that newspaper has the rights in it on the whole there is a public that sustains that news- 


The park 1s now restricted to such presents {that he would have with his grocer or with anybody else paper, and we who are readers and subscribers are not by 


Lo 


“men aud ladies in different parts of the country | who agrees to furnish him with certain things he needs any means guiltless, because if we would not have it and 
to make to it, and such presents as are |in his daily life for a certain amount of money. Now he if hg did not buy it, it could not exist, it would not 
orel . ders codfish he exist. 

“orelgn powers. Even such resources, how- | has acertain right, after all, that if he or 

‘ inconsiderable, and under the admirable | sball not have blackberries delivered, and if he subscribes The modern newspaper is a development of our civili- 
f the present staff we may be sure that the | for s year and pays ia advance for Democratic news- zation, with our own hurry, ourown greed, our own 
on Will not be simply a show for children, but | psper, he does not want « Baptist newspaper delivered enterprise, our own invention, our own devilish ingenuity. 
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Of course it was not possible without certain modern 
inventions. Inthe first place, without the Invention of 
the modern perfecting press the newspaper could not 
exist as it exists today. It could not be printed and dis- 
tributed in time with the old hand-press that Boston had 
in Franklin’s time. Of course, the scandalous newspaper 
would not get around very fast and would not suit the 
people and would not be distributed. But the press that 
began by printing, by cutting and pasting and delivering 
and folding newspapers at the rate of from 8,000 to 10,000, 
25 000 up to 48,000 copies in an hour made possible at 
once all this enormous development of the newspaper. 
Then, of course, before that, the invention of the tele- 
graph and the method of collecting news made it possible. 
Then, after that, the newspaper made at such an enor- 
mous expense could not have been profitable but for the 
discovery of the wood pulp paper. That came a few 
years ago, coeval with our very greatcirculation, because 
no newspaper could have sold at two, three and four 
cents a copy printed on linen paper or printed on any 
paper that did not tear when you looked atit. The in- 
vention of the wood pulp paper enabled the newspapers 
to havea great circulation and enabled them to be sold 
for almost nothing. 

Now look at this machine as it is today. Ithink the 
modern newspaper is the most wondcerfal invention of 
all the ages in its way. Take it to-night and think fora 
moment of your last journal and of the number of men 
who are furnishing you with your news for the journal. 
All over Europe are their agencies busy; men at this 
minute collecting news, preparing to transmit it and 
sending it by cable here, by land telegraph, by express, 
and by every sort of way to the great centres, where it 
is sifted and adjusted and sent on and delivered. That 
mere collection of news is something almost inconceiv- 
able—quite inconceivable fifteen or twenty yearsago. It 
is an enormous affair. Then consider what happens 
afterwards. It arrives and is delivered; and here are 
hosts that go to make up this newspaper in a great met- 
ropolitan journal, and many of the smaller journals in 
our cities are of considerable size and employ a large 
staff. Consider the number who are engaged this even- 
ing in collecting news from round about in the town. 
That takes a large staff for the smallest journal. They 
must have an enormous staff of people working to bring 
together the scattered details of news in the town or 
city. Then comes in the telegraph; then come in all the 
editorial writers, and tne force generally; then comes in 
all the machine work, the setting of type, etc. When 
you think that, after you get all this vast intelligence 
collected, it has now to be picked out letter by letter and 
put ina stick and carefully read and set up, you will not 
wonder that a mistake is sometimes made, and that your 
name, which is Smith, is sometimes spelled with a y, 
which it ought not to be. Mistakes, of course, do not 
occur as they do in your own private business. You 
would not permit that, but they do occur in the hurry of 
this great process. ‘There may even be errors of judg- 
ment. Here at midvight Cleveland has done something; 
he has mugwumped, he has done this or ought to have 
done that; and the editor has got to deliver an opinion 
as if he were the Pope of Rome; he has to bestir him- 
self and write something which is not to appear foolish 
at 6 o'clock inthe morning. It probably will, but it is an 
awful strain. 

In this great office, with all these mechanical appli- 
ances, with all these great inventions, with all the great 
presscs and the process of type-setting and all that sort 
of thing, the proprietor has to deliver to you ten or 
twenty sheets of paper inthe morning full of the news 
of the wor!d, and for two cents only—not thecost of the 
paper on which it is printed. It is a marvellous thing. 
You are getting every morning the cheapest product that 
ever was furnished human beings inthe world. In your 
morning and evening journals, ,of course, this cost of 
collecting news, ina way, is divided; but in all this time 
in the development of the morning newspaper this cost 
has been increasing instead of diminishing, because the 
field has been enlarged; the talent employed is better 
talent than it used to be, and the scope is wider, so that 
the news collected costs much more than it used to cost, 
fifteen or twenty years ago, or even ten years ago, and 
that the costis increasing day by day. So itis with 
everything that enters into the composition of news- 
papers, except, as I said, the paper, the litt’e cost of the 
wood pulp paper, which alone enables many journals to 
live. They could not possibly live on the prices that 
were paid before the war. Butonthis we are able to 
live, and we are glad to live, simply because upon that 
circulation is based the belief of you all, that if you use 
it for advertising you will get some profit out of it, and 
if the paper cea show to you thatit has large enough 
eirculation, why, of*course, you will advertise in it: 
and it is that which makes the paper. But the remark- 
able thing about itis that it is so cheap, considering the 
immense amount of ability, of industry, of mechanical 
invention which go to make up every morning sheet. 

Now the newspaper of course must have a certain 
character. You demand that. You demand a good deal 
higher standard inthe newspaper which you criticize so 
much, I think,than you do in private life. You won’t 





stand tergiversation, rapid change in a paper, for one 
thing; and you demand, for one thing, that the paper 


shall hold up the standard which you do not 
all of you apply in your own private business 
transactions. Well, that is reasonable enough, if the 


newspaper has put itself inthat representative position. 
It ought not, perhaps, to be required that the newspapers 
should be more consistent than the public. But take any 
of the branches of life; for iustance, that of ordinary 
business, stock operations or transactions. If you dis- 
cover in tke stock reports of the newspapers that they are 
using their reports for doing what the broker is doing 
every day on change—trying to deceive his neighbors 
about what stock is golog to be to-morrow—you at once 
condemn itas an immoral practice. You see, by that, 
that you hold up for the newspaper a pretty high stand- 
ard after all. The newspaper does not always fill the bill, 
Iam bound to say; the newspaper is very likely edited 
by a man who has himself got a flyer in Wall street. But 
that does not militate against the opinion that you do 
hold the newspaper after all to a pretty high standard of 
accuracy and consistency that you do not hold yourselves 
to. You ought to remember this. 

Now the newspaper, the modern newspaper, speaking 
of its development, his gone on under the pressure, 
which I do not exactly understand, of competition— 
driven on by all these mechanical opportunities and 
appliances-—-has gone on to occupy certain fields, areas 
in your lives, which was never originally expected of it. 
For instance, a newspaper has gone into literature. It 
undertakes to furnish to you what you shall read. That 
was not the original intention of the newspaper at all. 
It was intended to tell you simply what was the news 
of the world every day; originally to find the news, the 
political news, the incidents of the world. Gradually 
the thought of the world crept in a little more and more. 
What was doing, what was thinking, the stirring move- 
ments of the world. Thatis all legitimate news. But, 
under the desire I have spoken of, to obtain circulation 
in order to attract advertisements, the newspaper has 
tried too and is doing a good deal more that that. 
That is to say, itis undertaking to furnish you with all 
that you shall read on Sunday—that is, it furnishes you 
with all that you cannot read. It furnishes you a library. 
Now this isa very curious state of things when you 
think about it. Here is a young man, a very nice young 
man in a back oftice somewhere, who has . 
much—a promising young fellow, and that sort of 
thing. Heis connected with a large newspaper which 
has a circulation of 100,000, 200,000, or 300,000 a day. 
That means perhaps one halfa million of newspapers. 
It means a couple of hundred thousand of readers any- 
way. Andthat young mau, whose tastes are unknown, 
but are supposed to be fine, whose range is limited, no 
doubt, from his youth, actually furnishes seven-eighths 
of the people of this country all they read. 
selection. 


not read very 


He makes a 
Ife uses his scissors here and there, and he 


scissors out and lays before the people of America what 
they shall read, and they accept it like lambs, and they 
do not read much of anything else. 

Now this has gone to such an extent that the news- 
paper bas ceased to be a newspaper and has become a 
daily magazine of selections, of inventions and incidents. 
Ido not know but what every sort of thing is in it, and 
the important matter is that what you sha'l read is taken 
pretty much out of your hands and given over to two or 
three men or women who are entirely irresponsiblein that 
matter. Well, now, we all do practically tne same. 
‘H. O.’ Is advertised and we eat it. We follow like a 
flock of sheep in that, but we do not do so absolutely. 
We still maintain a little individuality of choice about 
what we shall have for breakfast and for dinner. We 
know what is good for our health. But as to reading, 
we never think about that. We take anything that is 
given to us. It is most of it awfully dyspeptic stuff. 


Women get along better, because they are formed into 
little nuclei called clubs, and there they read Browning, 
Shakespeare, and Dante, and so on, and study history, 
botany and conchology and everything that they ought to 
study, and they are getting educated; but the young men 
as a rule simply read the newspaper and not much else; 
so we are getting a race of what will pretty soon appear 
to be newspaper-made men. They are not made alto- 
gether out of the newspapers. Most of them are made 
out of the headlines—made out of those ‘scare’ head- 
lines. You can see they do not read the articles through. 
If the articles are over a square long they take the head- 
lines and they talk about those. You can see how super- 
ficial it is, as [ said, and how dyspeptic the diet is. 

One great trouble is what is called the literary infusion 
into the newspapers. I don’t think it legitimately belongs 
there. And there is another thing we have got besides 
literature. 
have crept in on us like a thief in the night. I do not 
know about that, either. I do not want to say anything 
particular about that, because you can perfectly well say, 
“Is it not just as legitimate to show a picture of a thing 


or of a person as to describe it?” You look at it and you 


getanidea. It isa portrait cf a man—generally a por- 
trait of some other man. But it is a portrait of a man. 
It is a portrait of a man or it is a picture of an accident, 
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or of a bridge falling in, or of 
should you not have a picture of 
that not just as legitimate as a, 
And that thing has gone on ar 
has gone on with the advertising 
so that now you cannot tell ¢ 
man from the portrait of one of 
curea of an incurable diseas 
shows the disease and the 
The whole paper has got to 
think the thing will break dow; 
too expensive. 


a 


It is really ex 
papers do it very artistically, and | 
are entertaining. We like to « 
just where he was murdered. [: 
détre about it, but it has spread s 
paper is spotted all over, and y 
looking at the newspaper. Bes 
did not read the 
so now you do not even read t! 
about all you get out of it. = y 
those things that is spotted all 
read with any comfort such a 1 
ssy that even in our magazines | 


accounts but « 


great excess—has passed beyo 
the 
magazine I should think the aim o 


become satisfaction of « 


in the newspaper it is simply t 
vulgar sensations of our na 


pictures, I think, myself, is like 

shall have arunofit. Weare 

I think it will break down. 

of newspaper 
very well—published before the wa 
war, on Sunday morning, and they w 
at by almost everybody because they 
the nature of sewers. That ) Say 
week that was not printed in the da 
put into the Sunday newspaper, and if 
scandal on Sunday morning, there you 
the general character of those papers, | 
though they were sometimes 
foreign correspondence or 


There was a class 


is t 


mixed 
something 
way of stories. 
that if you got a Sunday newspaper 


have the latest and freshest scandals t 


But the general idea 


Now when the other papers started af 
have this idea of scandal. They said 
We can give them 
to read on Sunday,” forgetting that 
Bible and the Almanac as 
might read if they were so disposed, as 
lating library. But no; they 
something that wou'd drive out this cha 
of the Sunday Well, n 
fact, they found that they had got to 
desire to know what was going on. §S 


ing this bad stuff. 


well 


as 
were 


newspaper. 


ately the Sunday newspaper began—or ! 
class of Sunday newspapers, or some of th 
have alittle shade of shady gossip; 
character. 

Now I am not going, as I have said, t 
Sunday newspaper, because it was a 
happened since the war, encouraged a litt 
going on. If there was any 
curiosity in the public mind to know 
people also liked to know what was ha 
gradually develo 
But I am 


great batt 


ington; andso they 
fledged Sunday newspaper. 


denounce this, for Ido not see how tl 
papers are going to be stopped. But I car 


it very much, and I am free to say wh 
gious grounds. I won't put it on those ¢ 
I can conceive of a Sunday newspaper 
orthodox as the New York Sun, for 
conceive of a perfectly orthodox Su: 
though I don’t know whether it would 
but I can conceive of such athing. So! 
ing the Sunday newspaper on the grot 
respond to or to respect the religi« 
country, but Iam speaking against it< 
altogether. Itis this, that in the hurr) 
life, especially in America, we do wa! 
do want a little repose. Now what is 
repose? Why, avy philosopher will tell 5 
It isnot idleness; a man does not get 
that sort of repose. But he does if he c! 
upon which his mind rests; then he get 
we bauly, very badly need, in this countr 





| change. 
I mean all these cuts and illustrations that | 
| papers, and their 
| happens, blood flows, we all get up, aud 


of the world, one day of absolute 

Weare going ondriving with 4 
six days inthe week, and weare read 
infuriated headlines 


fight we are excited, and in that excite! 
along in our daily avocations all the tim 


| on a tension. 

Well, now, I do say let us have on¢ 
When these things are shut up, when the | 
marketare absent, when the advocacy 0° 











that we had during the war that we must ki 
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vet it now, because here 
ewspaper. You have got to take 
ow what has happened. There 
r Whenwe have read them, the 
as excited when 
Friday or Saturday 
no change in your 

reason I object principally to 
ats r I object to it, not because 
but because it does not 

if repose or rest which we so 
and ecause, aS I hinted before, it 
vet {merican people a chance to read. 
sit down and go through an article 
yout the arrival in this country of 
to perform orieatally at the Fair, 


annot 


we are just 
Ww were on 


= Aas you have got 


ss in it, 


who are = = 


| 
f these people, and to read a thousand 


iresses of the actors and what the 

er they like Jersey City or not. You 

- it and with all mass of 
yet t rid is very full now of good reading. 
; re was ever a Lime In the world when 
teresting matter to read which went 


this great 


. gs of living, as there is to-day. It 
nderfultime. But very few peo- 

These people who read the 
read any 


7 W 
see it 
cannot 


more anddo not, 


at those people have a chance to read 


uper has improved very much over 


certain things. Of course it has 
al appearance, in variety, 
at once. I should 


ed a great deal in its editorials. 


size, in 
will acmit that say 
Itisa 
rity of people who are writing the edi- 
try and England are educated people 
ied at the university, who are many 
scholars, and who write exceedingly well. I 
a if ery best writers extant in the daily 
good as any you will findinthe magazines. 

s touch, cnly intended for the next 

g, but it is beautifully done and very much better 
I do 
ought 
is well done. 
behind it, and the 
snot always a man of principle. When he is, 
i, steady treatment of an important subject, 


than ever before in the history of the world. 
k the work has any more principle than it 
i literary point of view it 


epends upon the mano man 


tment of it; but you almost always in the 
aicolamns get ability. [ think itis very surpris- 
attracted attention in the last 


ury, oria the beginning of this century, as an inde- 


What would have 


iby an author, DOW passes as an ordinary 
good writing. 

the newspaper of to-day is weak—you will par- 
f i Sa) 


ig so—is in its news, inits reports. The 


The founda- 
ois its news; and while it has grown in its sweep of 
rrespondence, in its variety of news,it has not im- 
ibility of its news. That comes from 

ent causes. One of them is this: the report- 
n the newspaper, many of them, are talented young 
felows and very ambitious. They do not want to be re- 
to be editors and writers. 
upon it as a permanent employment, but 

ne to something that is better and better 

y want to attract attention—they want to 


ndat f 
1avion Of 


the newspaper is weak. 


ved in the crea 


a 1» 
severai Gilet 


rters always; they 


want 
perils 


tion of the Chief—and so they lay them- 

do certain things that are sensational. 
stant striving for that, especially in the 

ry an newspapers. The reporter is not con- 
“et the facts, but he must go and embel- 
sas if he were Dickens himself. So that 
r twenty years the reporting columns of the 


per, while 





minished in credibility, and they are to-day 

t part of the newspaper. Yuu cannot trust the 

‘ws. Now | was curious—I do not kaow why I should 

decause | did not care anything about it—to see how 

s. Cleveland looked when they went to New 

Wspaper makes you interested ia things 

any interest in, andI looked into the New 

to see about them. They landed at Jersey 

and [ looked in seven leading New York 

how they got off the car, how Mrs. Cleve- 

ssed, and whether Mr. Cleveland was polite 

er he got off before her or did not—whether 

) her or did; and all this was important,and 

units in as many newspapers, and there 

‘zreement Setween those seyen in any one de- 

when you get throuzh this you usually feel 
it it, of course. 

to me that that sort of thing—the manafac- 

Ws Dy smart young fellows to fill what they sup- 

‘emand for something brilliant and so on—is 


weak part of the modern newspaper. 


a very When you 
Ay tine we shall have a return to the legitimate 
,..  -€0 we can make the newspaper editorial as 
hehe picturesque as we choose; but we must 

port of what is done. Now you take any report. 


Pot } 
ett it ref 
p 
4) 


they have grown somewhat in bril- | 
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= wn on 
has a rest, give us also time for a I do not know how it is in Boston, but I will take a New denouncing him.” Said the editor: ‘‘Thatis so. I did 


York daily. Take the report of a political meeting or any | not know there was going to be another trial to-day.” 


other sort of a meeting. You cannot tell what happened 


at one of those meetings unless you read adozen uews- |editor was fined $500. 


paper reports and strike a general average. 


done. You do not get the news. Somebody is a Demo- 


‘It was your business to know,” sald the judge, and the 
In London they are held to ac- 


It is not | countabllity, and whether it isa mark of over-strictness 


or over-civilization or under-civilization, I do not know. 


crat and wants to make one view of it; somebody is a| But what I mean to say is that we go as you please in 


Republican and wants to give another side toit; and so 
you never know what men said at that meeting, or what 
the general aspect was, or how many people were there. 
You cannot get at it from the modern newspaper. They 
| do tell the truth. It hasa line to follow of partisanship 
of prejudice, or personal pique or something enters into 
| it, so that you cannot get the news. Ido not care what 
| they say editorially. They can say anything they like. 
| But do let us have the news. 


Now take a much-known and a much-abused 


news- 
| paper, which is the leading newspaper in the world, the 

| London Times. See what happens with that. Why, the 
| London Times reports what happens. ‘Take Parliament, 
linthe first place. Everything is reported by a stenog- 
rapher absolutely and telephoned down to a type-setting 
machine in the office. You do not get a French picture 
of the scene and speeches in the Forum such as you get 
in Figaro, but an absolate picture of what has been done, 

as if you had been there yourself. Gladstone makes a 
speech, and the Times is opposed to Gladstone, but 
Gladstone is reported to the last letter, and so is Harting 

ton whom they hate more than Gladstone; so is Balfour, 

so is Salisbury, so is Rosebury, and so is everybody who 
has consequences to be noted at all by the English people. 
Every one is reported in the London Times. There you 
have got the news. There you know what you are 
about. Itis just so with their foreign correspondents. 
They are able men, men responsible, men on large 
salaries, and they report what takes place, and Europe 
has confidence in what they say. The Times may pitch 
into Gladstone and say what it likes. It hasits editorial 
prejudices, and I think it has fallen off in its editorial 
ability since that experience with Pigott. They got a 
little upset then and have not quite come to their balance. 
They are partisan and erratic. But the news columns 
keep on with absolute certainty and impartiality, report- 
ing all parties. Look at their law reports. We have no- 
thing like them in this country. The London Times law 
reports are not only exhaustive,but absolutely impartial— 
so impartial that they are accepted in court and cited 
just as if they were official reports. That is what it is 
to be a great newspaper. Thatis what we mean bya 
great newspaper. It is so with the stock markets of the 
Times, and itis so with everything of that kind. 

What we want in this country is journals which shall 
give us the news, shall give us the reports, whether they 
are Democratic, whether they are Republican, Temper- 
ance anti-Temperance or anything else. 
have everything biased by the editor’s opinion or by what 
he thinks of the subscriber’s opinion. He reports what 
he thinks the temperance people would like to hear or 
what the liquor-sellers would like to hear on this or that 
subject, instead of saying what has actually taken place 
on which we can base ajudgment. At present we do 
not know what takes place. Here is your Borden trial 
over there—Lizzie Borden, who is accused of murder. 
Well, I read the papers for along time andI began to 
doubt that there was any such place as Fall River or any 
such woman as that. Why, there werethe most contra- 
dictory things in the newspapers. The woman was 
| tried —think of that!—tried actually by the newspapers 
| for weeks and weeks, and I suppose they are going at it 
| I do not know whether she is tried in the court yet 

But you know what happened in the newspapers 
One of them deliberately invented day after 
lday an accountof what the woman said. Now, the 
| English newspaper might be a little brighter, and it has 
aot the personal character we should like, but it is 
| certainly kept in hand in a certain way. The English 
newspapers do not try people, they do not try the lives 
of people, they do not try suits at law. That goes to 
court to be tried there. 

Let me illustrate by an incident that occurred a little 
|while ago. A swindler from the Continent came over 
Ito London, was caught in some operation and tried. 
lThere was several suits against him. Iam telling you 
ithis, remember, merely to show to what accountabi'ity 
‘the English newspapers are held for their interference in 
| matters that belong to another sphere. They are not per- 
| mitted to comment upon arrests or upon cases before 
Ithey are tried. They are not allowed in this way to 
prejudice the public mind or to influence anybody. That 
jis a matter for the Government to do. Here was this 
who turned out to bea swindler, tried and convicted 
on Wednesday. There were other indictments impend- 
‘ing over him. The Daily News did not happen to know, 
and did not take the troubie to inquire whether there 
were other indictments. So oa Thursday morning it 
commented on this trial and passed its opinion about 
this swindler. It happened that on Thursday morning at 
ten o’clock another of the cases goes on, and immediately 
the judge on the bench saw the article in the News, 
summoned the editor pefore him and said: ‘*This case is 
on trial, this man is on trial, and yet her an editorial 





now. 
or not. 
| of Boston. 


|} man, 


this country, and that people are tried by the newspapers, 
and that things are put into their mouths by the news- 
papers to prejudice the public mind while the judicial 
proceedings are pending. And that, Isay, is not news 
but pure invention. 

When we come to the newspaper as it seems to me it 
ought to be, we shall have a newspaper that gives the 
news absolutely, impartially, of all sorts, faithfully col- 
lected; and in order to do that we have got to pay the 
reporter more than we pay him. 
part of the newspaper. 


Ile is the important 
He ought to consider that an 
exceedingly honorable profession, and perhaps the height 
of his endeavors; so that if he is skillful—as skillful as 
Horace Greeley was, for he was the most skillful reporter 
in the country—he shall be paid in proportion to his 
ability and services to the public. 
to have news that we can rely on. 

Now as to the fu'ure of the newspaper. I am not a 
prophet, but what I hope to see is the great newspaper 
which shall in the first place report absolutely, so far as 
its limits and its selection will permit it, the news—of 
course, the news of the community. Ido not mean such 
news as this, that Mary Aun is stopping with Miss Sarah 
Williams. I do not mean all this triviality, such as 
Horace Greeley meant when he advised newspapers to 
turn away from foreign subjects and report such things 
as the raising of a barn, the decoration of a fence, and 
that sort of thing. The newspaper of the future should 
give us news that is important, give it impartially and 
fairly, and then dismiss literature to its proper place. 
It was not criginally intended that the newspaper should 
be a magazine. It was intended to inform us day by day 


Then we shall begin 











of the progress of the world; and any newspaper which 
will do that faithfully, with any conscience at all, will 
have all that it can de and will fill all the space at its 
disposal. It is for the readers to move also, and to sus- 
tain newspapers that are honestly trying to serve them, 
asI am happy to say that many of them are trying. 
Then, when these things are done, I think we can have 
that newspaper which shall represent the best civilization 
of the country and of the world as it develops from day 
to day. 





Japanese Horticulture. 


[From Mr. James Conley's Parper. | 


The Yokohama Gardeners’ Association grounds cover 


Do not let us 200 acres of land; include greenhouses and stores too 


numerous to mention, and the floral and nursery business 
is carricd onin the most perfect manner. Palms, pw nies, 
plums, cherries, evergreens, magnolias and all classes of 
shrubs are in cultivation; also 600 to 800 varieties of 
chrysanthemums, including about seventy altogether new 
ones which I obtained. But the most curious feature of 
all was the hundreds of thousands of dwarf trees from 
five to 500 years old, the most beautiful collection of its 
kind in the world. It is impossible to buy any plants 
from a private garden. The gentry are as proud as the 
most ancient of British nobility. It is necessary to 
cultivate personal acquaintance with the proprietor, who, 
if assured the plant desired is only for private use in 
another country, may present a specimen. 

In Tokio, the capital of Japan, there are many tem- 
ples with grandly timbered grounds, where many child- 
ren, with their dapper little mothers, meet and pass the 
hours in the happiest manner possible. The palace of the 
mikado isa large and handsome structure, surrounded 
by must beautiful grounds. Tokio contains many other 
gardens scarcely inferior, all of which are carefully kept 
and contain most curious trees and shrubs. The impe- 
rial gardens are difficult of access, even when the mikado 
is absent. However, I managed to gain favor, and 
feasted my eyes on the vision of beauty for a time. 

Most of the soil of Japan is a rich, peaty loam; thisis 
interspersed with a yellow, light, clayey soil. Both are 
extremely fertile, and in each there seems to be planted 
that which is peculiar to that soil. The fertilizer most 
used is rice straw, cut into small pieces, as with a hay 
cutter. But cultivators depend mostly upon irrigation 
from the rivers,and most careful cultivation; not a 
weed, nor a waste piece of land will be seen in a long 
railroad journey. 

The farmer utilizes every bit of land he possesses. 
But farm tools are very crude. The hog-hoe is the chief 
tool used; occasionally a black bull may be seen hitched 
to what is called a plough, but the implement is so small 
\it looks like atuy. With the hoe, the blade of which is 
four inches wide, the soilis turned over, left a few days 
exposed to the sun, then levelled and seed put in. Every 
crop but rice is planted in rows, straight as an arrow. 
Men and women work in the fields. I saw some rice 
threshing going on. Young women and children drew 
the rice straw across the teeth of a saw-like blade, by 
which the seeds were dislodged. 
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THOU WERT MY GUEST. 


Thou wert my guest, when roseate summer's splendor 
Kindled the wayside torch, and twilight, blender 
Of varied tint and tone, lulled us to rest 
Untroubled, in each other’s presence blest— 
Careless of golden hours Love e’er doth render. 


A moment's glance of steadfast eyes and tender 
I beg to-day, bowed by the tempest-sender. 
Oh, that in shelter of the dear home-nest 
Thou wert my guest. 


To watch the glowing coals before the fender, 
Of fairy myths and future lore pretender. 
Niggard of dreams in days of gloom possessed, 
The summer’s vanished hours seem a light jest— 
Time doubly dear, its value thou the lender, 
Thou wert my guest! 
DovGtas Dang. 





HISTORICAL WORK IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


BY ANDREW MCFARLAND DAVIS. 
Vi. 


The Historical, Natural History, and Library Society of 
South Natick was incorporated April 26, 1874. It occu- 
ples ahall in the basement of the Bacon Free Library 
and has afine collection. Its library, numbering 1000 
yolumes, is included in the Bacon Collection. The pur- 
poses were defined inthe certificate of incorporation to 
be ‘‘to establish and maintain a Public Library and Read- 
ing room and courses of lectures, and to collect and pre- 
serve specimens in Natural History, works of Art, and 
Historical relics and antiquities in connection therewith.” 
In 1884, the Society issued ‘A review of the first four- 
teen veara of the Society, with the fleld day proceedings 
of 1881-82-83. Twenty-seven papers on local topics are 
printed therein. 

[The National Historical and Library Society, 
South Natick, is the title of a Society given in the Maga- 
zine of American History, July,1890, p.424. The Histor- 
ical Society, South Natick, Is the title of a Society in- 
cluded in the list ef Historical Societies issued by the 


American Historical Association. I have not been able 
to learn anything about these societies. } 


The Weymouth Historical Society was organized in 
1879, and was incorporated July 19, 1886, ‘‘to make anti- 
quarian collections; to collect, preserve and dissemin- 
ate the local history of Weymouth and the genealogy of 
Weymouth families.” ‘The publications of the Society 
have been: 1881—Origioal journal of Gen. Solomon Lovell 
during the Penobscot Expedition with a sketch of his 
life, by G. Nash; 1885—Historical sketch of the Town of 
Weymouth, Massachusetts, from 1622 to 1684, by Gilbert 
Nash, being 1 aod 2 of Weymouth Historical publications, 
with Proceedings. The Society has a small collection 
of books avd pamphiets. Its By-Laws provide for 
monthly meetings, which are held in the Tufts Library 
Building. 

The New England Methodist Historical Society was 
founded May 3, 1880, and incorporated April, 18, 1882. 
The purposes of the Society are ‘to found and perpetu- 
ate a library of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts and a 
collection of portraits and relics of the past; to main- 
tain a reading room, to preserve whatever shall illus- 
trate the history and promote the interest of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” The Society has a Library of over 
4000 vols. and 16,000 pamphlets at its rooms 36 Bromfield 
St., Boston, of which the statement is made that it is the 
largest collection of Methodist historic material in this 
Country. For further particulars as to Library see No. 
45, Bibliographical Contributions, Library of Harvard 
University. The Historiographer prepares and deposits 
with the Society biographical sketches of deceased 
members. The proceedings at the Annual Meetings are 
published yearly, and these publications contain lists of 
the works in the Library on Methodist church history. 


[Three numbers of ‘Transations' were issued, 1859-1861, 
by a Society called the New England Methodist Historical 
Society: No. 1, Introduction of Methodism into Boston, 
1859; No. 2, History of North Russell St. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 1861; No. 8, Half Century of the Methodist 
Church, 1861. It appears from the Ist Annual Report of 
the present Society, issued Jan. 17, 1881, that ‘*A Metho- 
dist Historical Society was instituted in Boston in 1859 
which existed a few years. During the exciting scenes 
of the late rebellion it fell into decay.” ‘‘Nine years ago 
the coming spring (1872) the Historical Society of 
the New England Conference was organized. Annual 
sessions were held during the Conference week, of much 
interest and profit to the cause. Monthly meetings were 
also held for some years. At the last session of the Con- 
ference it was discontinued to make room for this organ- 
ization, designed to unite the Methodists of the New 
England States for this Common purpose.” The purposes 
of the new organization were set forth in detail by Dr. 
Dorchester and are to be found in this report. 

The New England Methodist Historical Society, 
Malden, is included in the list of Historical Societies of 
the United States pudlished by the American Historical 
Association. There is at present but one Society in 
Massachusetts of the above title and its office is at 36 
Bromfield St., Boston. ] 


[In the winter of 1863-4, Mr. John B. Willard de- 
livered two lectures on historical subjects at Harvard. 
Through his exertions a historical society was organized 


fact that it ever existed is known to but few of the 
citizens of Harvard. ]} 

The Bestonian Society was incorporated December 3, 
1881, ‘to promote the study of the history of Boston and 
the preservation of its antiquities.” A society known as 
the Boston Antiquarian Clab was the outcome of a cir- 
cular issued by W. H. Whitmore, May 24, 1879. The 
first meeting of this club was held June 13, 1879. Papers 
were read before this club, some of which were separately 
published.” A committee was appointed to incorporate 
the organization, Nov. 8, 1881, and the name selected was 
The Bostonian Society. The rooms of the Society were 
at No. 16, Pemberton Square, until the Old State House 
was allotted to them. The Society established itself in 
these appropriate quarters, July 1, 1882. The vast 
collection of interesting memorials which has been 
accumulated during the existence of the Society bears 
witness to the public approval of its purpose. The 
number of members was originally limited to one thou- 
sand, but the limit has apparently been abandoned. The 
proceedings of the Annual Meeting have been published, 
1883-1892, in attractive form. The proceedings at a 
meeting held July 24, 1887, in memory of Gen’l Samuel 
Miller Quincy, and of a monthly meeting held January 12, 
1888, have also been printed. 

{ * 1880—Reply to Francis Brinley on the claims of 
Joha P. Bigelow as founder 7f the Boston Pablic Library, 
read May 11, 1880, by Timothy Bigelow. 1885—Willlam 
Cooper, town clerk of Boston, read April 12, 1881, by 
Frederick Tuckerman. } 

The Cape Cod Historical Society was organized August 
5, 1882, aud incorporated June 9, 1883, ‘‘for the purpose 
of cullecting, preserving and publishing historical matter 
relating to the County of Barnstable and vicinity, and 
for the maintenance of a cabinet and library.” At its 
annual meetings original papers are read and discussions 
of historical subjects are conducted. When practicable, 
a summer meeting is held, or an excursion provided to 
some spot of historical interest. The papers read before 
the Society have never been collected in a volume, but 
they have been published in the newspapers and have in 
some cases been used by their authors in other publica- 
tions. 

The Webster Historical Society was incorporated March 
7, 1884. Its purposes were to collect and publish origina) 
and other interesting matter illustrating the high char- 
acter and services of Daniel Webster and other distin- 
guished statesmen; to keep before the public, through 
libraries, publications, meeting, or otherwise,|such matter 
as may serve as proper texts for political reform and im- 
provement; to educate young men in the /importance of 
a patriotic service to the true interests of their country; 
to purchase and mark with suitetle monuments places of 
interest associated with Mr. Webster’s life. The pro- 
ceedings at Marshfield, October 12, 1882, were published 
by the Society in 1883. The books, pictures and collec- 
tions of the Society were sold at auction a few years 
since and the proceeds applied to pay debts. 

The Winchester Historical and Genealogical Society 
was organized Nov. 20, 1884, by the adoption of a Pro- 
spectus, Constitution and By-Laws. The Prospectus set 
forth that ‘‘the subscribers, appreciating the objects and 
methods of the Associations now so numerous and effi- 
cient formed to preserve, in permanent forms, the histor- 
ical and genealogical facts pertaining to the towns in 
which they exist, propose to organize themselves into 
such an organization in Winchester.” The objects of the 
Society as stated in the Constitution are ‘to collect, pre- 
serve, and supply to inquirera the facts of the local 
history of Winchester, and such family genealogies 
as may be offered to its archives; 
or cause to be prepared, from 
papers relating to these subjects as may be ef 
interest to our citizens.” The collection of material 
made by the Society relating to the tewn will become a 
part of the Town Library. The society has issued a 
series of papers called The Winchester Record, consisting 
of proceedings and papers read at meetings of the 
Society. Vol. 1, covering the year 1885, had four num- 
bers init. Vol. 2, covering 1886, had three numbers; of 
Vol. 3, No. 1 is printed. The Society maintains its 
oganization, but the members are conscious that the field 
of labor must be enlarged if the same activity is to be 
maintained in the fature as was kept up just after the 
organization. 

The Rehoboth Antiquarian Society was incorporated 
April 1,1885, ‘‘for the purpose of collecting, receiving and 
preserving ancient manuscripts, books, natural and artifi- 
cial cariosities, and for the erection and maintenance of a 
building in the town of Rehoboth to be called the Goff 
Memorial Building, to be ured as a pnblic library, school 
room, and for the preservation of the collections made 
under the authority herein granted.” The Rehoboth Pub- 
lic Library is supported mainly by the Antiquarian 
Society and is managed by a Committee under direction of 
the Society. 

The Concord Antiquarian ‘Society was incorporated 
December 15, 1886, ‘to collect and preserve objects of 
antiquarian and historical interest and to stimulate re- 
search into local history and antiquities especially, of the 
towns included within the old limits of Concord.” It has 
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old Concord, which includes Bedford, 4. = 
and Carlisle. Regular meetings at cae Lineg 
papers are read are held monthly. Th...” 
is held Sept. 12, the anniversary of the cow.. 
town. The Society has a hom: end a 
Antiquities and relics. Publications: jac» . 
(The Concord Lyceum was incorp weaee. + Qik 
1881, for **the general diffusion of know\eao. 
cal, literary and scientific snbjects,” an 
The Publications of the Society are: Addre..- 
on the Anniversary of the Concord Lyceum \ 
1829; and Semi-centennial—Proceedings .) 
auniversary of the organization of the [y., 
7, 1879; Introductory address by E. H Hoa) 
by E. H. Walcott, Its work has apparey, i 
in the fleld of lectures than historical paper. 
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MR. HOWELLS'S NEW Novy 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Talways feel guilty in reading one of yy. yy. 
later books; they are so good of their kj, Ris. reated © 
areso gray in their atmosphere, so tak, suiracl? 
seamy, everyday side of life that they are + r | 00" 
thing but pleasant reading. 

Mr. Howells may—and may not—ha\ 
experience asa writer in sketching Ray , 
World of Chance,’ who comes into New yor . 
novel in his pocket, one might say, and son sid 0 
introduction to various editors. His successes ae 
ures, the semi-Bohemian characters w! Wee Wo 
tragedy and the comedy that he sees and share. , sccores 
sympathetically; all of this is given with that fyi... fower® 
detail and exactness of reproduction usua) «. y. og 
Howells’s style. It is an interesting study of tho :,. iva 
outs of literary life on its commercial side, py ,... 
from this it leaves the reader rather cold. Tho; 
to me something absolutely unsympathetic jp yy ; the cis 
ells’s portrayal of his characters; they are exe, hence 
types, but they never stir you as individuals, | B ee 
author can but make his readers in love with his)... sath 
heroine, then it does not matter how much he: , ee 
them to suffer; the reader will make their tronhj \, = 
own, and his sympathy for their sorrows w 1 - 
trouble tolerable. It is only sorrow that is seen f ' 
outside which is unendurable to the spect 
forced to bear the burden without the alle) 
caring especially for the afflicted one; and what p» a 
be an opportunity for the closest offices of comfor, 
of love becomes a mere worry and annoyance. ’ 
There is no reason to assome that Mr. How ; 
tends to ignore this more spiritual element in lif 
there is, I think, evidence that it is as precious t is , 
it is to most people; but he has set himself so squar : 
the task of giving with absolute accuracy a picture o! 
facts of the case, that he forgets, perhaps, that jt «. 
part—and an important part—of the artist's work | 
the expression as well as the features of his sitter 7 
As for his view of civilization, as one catches s . 
glimpses of it in the delineations of the life and 
of the different acquaintances of the hero, it \s like beng 
taken by an artist to view a certain prospect. There a: 
the mountains, the stream is in the proper place fors 
good effect, the tree-masses are properly disposed—w 
more can be desired? Nothing, perhups, sav: 
sunlight and, merely for the spectator’s comfort 
what warmer air. Of course, an author may wrt 
circumscribed, mechanical existence if he 
there can be no harm in pointing out that ther 
larger and more joyful state of life, as well fors 
as for the individual. Mr. Howells objects to fairy-t 
because they seem to him to be no part of actua 
but what fairy-story ever-equalied the fact that is 
now taking form and color at Chicago in the Wo! 

Fair? This, too, is a part of American civilizatio 

It is a part of the author’s theory, I believe, tia‘! 

facts are to be presented to the reader with as 

comment as possible, leaving him to do the thinkios 4 

to draw his own conclusions. This is wel) eno 

only, in fairness to the reader, ali the facts 

(which surely include courage, inspiration 

inspiration) should be given; orif a certain cass > ™ 

lected for delineation there should be a 

others really exist and are to be taken into tie 4 

Idealism says frankly: ‘‘I select”; Realism sy> 

give the whole, select for yourselves” ; and Heats 

the harder task, if she is to keep her promise event 

sonably well. 

Plot is naturally a slight thing in the mod:! 

Realism; in ‘The World of Chance’ it is particuams © 

and the socialistic discussion does not forward © ¢ 
ment of the story, though it explains in a rounc® 
way why the hero’s book was at length accepted 
love-episode, too, is lightly sketched and has 4 curious! 
unimportant, by-the-way, air. Even the most thor igh 
going Realist uses a convenient coincidence st 10° 
what was it but a coincidence that the hero shove a 
that the two women whom he aided in an emerse¥ 
were to be members of his most intimate circic '" New 


By W. D. 








It has not however accomplished any work and the 


about a hundred members, men and women, residents of 


York? This, Mr. Howells would probably a plier 
part of the operation of that law of chance—a0 &x?I" 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





¢t 
that | 


od 


rnize 


. from time to time, but which he, with 
we recos ke a truer philosophy, recognizes as a part 


whst oe oan it understood but in part, which has 
larget = 


ned the name of Prov 
it y sometimes fail to see it. 
pay somet 


peo 0 ense of some deeper reality that redeems 
It is this © 


nat 
( hat 


thi 
tol 





oe writings from morbid pessimism, though 
Mr <8 = ht be glad if he would let his excellent 
st . , be a little more of cheer to his presentation 

- apie ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
f jife 

we THE WiLD FLowers. By Mrs. William Starr 

gow TO BNO" crated. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

overtime of the year it is fitting to call attention to 
* ue excellent small volume. I say small,in com- 
sats it with the well-known botanical treatises. What 


' vf yptagu Cbhamberlain’s version of Nuttal’s ornithol- 
aed ' that small book ‘How to Know the Birds,’ pub- 
ot 1 ehink, by the same house as the present volume, 


a, thers as well, the birds have been better 


eng late than have the fflowers. And this very 
or ve book of Mrs. Dana’s ought to have a wide sale, 
aa + ww of no book that so directly and simply does so 

i ete a work. 

‘John Burroughs is quoted, in the following words, as 
vying the suggestion of the book: ‘One of these days 
: cl . will give us a hand-book of our wild flowers by 

1 


sid of which we shall be able to name those we gather 
- walks without the trouble of analyzing them. In 
a Jk we shall have a list of all our flowers arranged 
ing to color, as white flowers, blue flowers, pink 
wers, etc., with place of growth and time of bloom- 
“Temust be a satisfaction for any writer to find asug- 
estion of this sort,thrown out in the course of a volume, 
acted upon in so wise @ manner. Mrs. Dana has accepted 
the classification according to color, and the flowers are 
jescribed under six heads, White, Yellow, Pink, Red, 
give and Purple, miscellaneous. ‘‘As far as possible,” 
the author writes, ‘*the flowers have been arranged” (i. «. 
ander the various groups of color) *‘according to the 
seasons” sequence, the spring flowers being placed in the 
frst part of each section, the summer flowers next, and 
the autamn flowers last.” 
flower is not here. Verycommon 
fowers, buttercups, wild roses, thistles and some others; 
fowers which the author names ‘inconspicuous, the ‘‘rag- 
plantain, and others; very rare flowers, and 
escapes from gardens ;” these have been left out. While 
among the great number that is iacluded,the more import- 
ant are chosen for illustrations. I am glad to say that 
llustration occupies a page and is not tucked into 
scorser. There are one hundred and four drawings and 
I think they are all very good. 

Tnere ig an introductory chapter, giving the scientific 
explanation of the life and action of flowers; a chapter 
in explanation of terms; and a few pages on notable 
plact families. In illustration, I suggest what is given 
under the heading, ‘Commoh Blue Violet :’ 

Scape—Slender, one flowered. Leaves—Heart-shaped, all from 
Flowers—Varying from a pale blue to deep purple, borne 
singly on ascape. Calyx—Of five sepals extended into ears at the 
base. Corolla—Of five somewhat unequal petals, the lower one 


spurred at the base. Stamens—Short and broad, somewhat united 


sround the pistil. Pistil—One, with a club-shaped style and bent 
sugma. 


Of course, every 


weed 


are 


eaca 


the root. 


Then follows a suggestion of the mention of the fiow- 
ers by the poets, tradition with regard to it, and a treat- 
ment of the many varieties. Perhaps there is a little too 
mach of quotation, of sentiment, which must always 
seem out of place in a book of this sort. Andyet certain 
*xcellent ends are gained thereby. On the whole, the 
book deserves a hearty welcome. 


P. H. SavaGe. 


MR. BALLOU’S TRAVELS. 


THE StORY OF MALTA. By Maturin M. Ballou. 
rk: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


Boston and New 

This little island, important because of its position 
which makes it ‘the warden’ of the Mediterranean, has 
found a carefal historian in Mr. Ballou, who has sketched 
‘ts story from the semi-mythic period| of the Phoenicians 
and the legends of Homer, through its connection with 
Bible history, its days of military glory under the Knights 
of St. John, its treacherous surrender (as the author 
holds it) to France in the days of Napoleon I., and its 
modern aspect under English rule. 

[n his pages, Malta no longer appears as a desolate 
~ Sarrenisland; the soil, though thin, has been care- 
7 cultivated, and this care, together with artificial 
irrigation, has made certuin portions of the island pro- 
ductive aud beautiful. He describes |the inhabitants as 
being Arabs in manners, customs and language; the 
Women being somewhat secluded and wearing when on 
the street the faldetta, ablack hood, the characteristic 
head-gear for the women of Malta. Valletta, the capital, 
is described at some length, with its public library that 
Consists largely of medieval works, its museum, its gov- 
ernment pawn-establishment and savings bank. 

: There is avery full account of the history of the 
Knights of St. John—‘‘an organization whose members 


idence--a real providing, though | 


7 





_ almost a bull as itis commonly used—which | began as paupers, but who ended as sybarites”—much 


criticism of the Roman Catholic Church of a somewhat 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 

















general sort, and various denunciations of the unscrupu- 
lous conduct of France towards Malta under ‘Bonaparte.’ 

The reader might be glad of a little more of the author's 
personal experience in Malta, perhaps, and could spare 
certain portions of the history which are referred to more 
than once. ‘We’ and ‘us’ make the style a trifle heavy at 
times, and the general effect is apt to be lost in the wealth 
of details. Even Malta, it seems, is not without its class 
of ‘the great unemployed,’ which presents the same 
serious economic problem in this small island with which 
larger countries are familiar. Two hundred churches 
and chapels may be found in the group, and the dome of 
one of them, the Musta charch, is ten feet greater in its 
span than is that of St. Paul’s in London. Mr. Ballou 
emphasizes the need of schools and quotes an ‘intelligent 
citizen” as saying: ‘Rducation in Malta is cheap, bad, 
and neglected.” 

Apart from the plague "and the cholera, Malta would 
seem a healthful place; though the author notes ‘‘that a 
low form of typhoid fever iscommon much of the year 
at Valletta.” The industries of the inhabitants—the 


| jewel-work, especially the ‘web-like’ silver jewelry, and 


the lace of Malta—are mentioned, and the beauty of the 
scenery is dwelt upon to some extent, though the low 
moral condition of the Maltese comesin as something of 
an offset. The amount of information in the book would 
make it of value to any sojourner in Malta,who might 
desire to know something of the history that has made 
Malta and Gozo so famous. 


AMELIE RIVES’S TRAGEDY. 


ATHELWOLD. By Amelie 


Rives. 
Brothers. 


tNew York: Harper, and 


This little drama of early England has appeared 
already in Harper’s Magazine, and loses none of its 
attractiveness in book form, with its wide margins, 
heavy paper, and excellent illustrations. The main ‘situ- 
ation’—the treachery of Athelwold to his king through 
his sudden passion for the maiden whom the king sends 
him to inquire about, not knowing that she is the one 
who is the object of his quest—this,if not stricktly novel, 
is capable of being made much of; yet the reader is not 
greatly stirred either by the treachery or the remorse of 
Athelwold, nor by the sudden appearance of Elfreda 
before the king, ‘blazing with jewels.’ Perhaps the feel- 
ing that treachery is exactly the last sort of baseness 
that a Saxon thane would have harbored, has something 
to do with the reader’s indifference; and the lightness. of 
Elfreda’s conduct makes her seem unworthy even of such 
disloyal devotion. 

There are some clever verses in the book : 

I tell thee, memory hath a ticklish way 
Of riding on a perfume 
is a happy illustration of a familiar fact, and Edgar’s 
anticipation of Elfreda’s beauty — 
A patch of light 

Upon the floor doth mind me of the hue 

They say ber locks are, and I can but think 

Upon the tender roundness of her arms 

When some such pretty arm doth woo mine eyes. 

Words are but gems for her adorning. Yea, 

I’ve set her very motion to a tune, 

Ihav’t by heart—her look, her voice, her lips. 

They say her eyes are blue. All heaven’s above 

To keep me from forgetting— 
is a sufficiently good rhapsody for a lover in love with 
his dream; while 

This is the wife of Athelwold the Thane, 

Let no man touch her, though he were in all 

Ten thousand times thy better anaa king! 
is the one outburst of genuine fire that gives a bit of 
sombre dignity to what seems, apart from that, rather 
pitiful business. 

For some reason, the reader does not care particularly 
for any of the characters, and that naturally dampens 
the interest. 





List, YE LANDSMEN! A Romance of Incident. 
Russell. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


“It is said that the charm of the sailor’s life lies in its | 


being made up of adventures. That isa lie. 


Men pass 


many years at sea and meet with no adventures worth 
A sailor’s life iife is a very monotonous, | 
Thus Mr. Russell, giving the rule | 


speaking of. 
mechanical routine.” 
by the mouth of one of his characters, and then passing 


on to weave together a number of more or less startling 


exceptions. 

The incidents are not particularly novel; one has 
become familiar in these sea-stories with the captain who 
goes mad and then dies; with the insubordination of 


the crew; the young lady—a Spaniard, in this case— | 


who appears in the course of the story in order to keep 
up the interest; with various bits of description and 
more or less smuggling. The movement of the story is 
pretty deliberate, and the really striking episode of the 
gibbeted corpse in chains, which seems likely to be the 
keynote of the narration, is scarcely referred to again 


| and thus loses much of its effectiveness. A ship of seven 


hundred tons, stranded in a cavern of a volcanic island 
with everything standing save her topmasts, is a pic- 
turesque fancy, rather out of the common run. Ofcourse 
the has a valuable cargo, largely in coin silver—indeed, the 


story is not unsuggestive of Messrs. Stevenson and 
Osbourne’s ‘The Wrecker,’ except that the plot is worked 
out on more conventional lines. There is an odd dash 
of coarseness at times—as in the sudden use of the noun 
‘euss’—as though the author felt that the language was 
getting too fine for the character; though in more than 
one instance he is at the pains to defend certain stately 
phrases: ‘‘‘Visible and indeterminable! Captain, you 
put it as though it were some mystery of religion.’ ‘Do 
you object, Fielding,’ said he, ‘to sailors, I mean quarter- 
deck sailors, expressing themselves as educated men 
would, nay, as average gentlemen would? Are you for 
keeping the quarter-deck sailor down to Smollett’s plat- 
form of Hatchway and Trunnion?’”—and more of much 
the same sort. 

For the small boy—for anyone, indeed, who cares 
more for incident than for construction or literary 


style—‘List, Ye Landsmen!’ will prove readable and 
entertaining. 


The Cassell Publishing Company, New York, have 
added ‘The Blue Pavilions,’ by ‘Q’ (A. T. Quiller-Couch), 
and ‘Mistress Branican,’ by Jules Verne, translated by 
A. Estoclet and illustrated by L. Benett, to their Sunshine 
Series. ‘Q’s’ story has a somewhat fantastic plot, and 
deals with the events of that rather interesting period in 
English history when King James had left the throne and 
King William was scarcely seated thereon as firmly as 
publie tranquility seemed to require. The plots of the 
Duke of Marlborough serve asa background fora variety 
of sea-adventures on the hero’s part, and the story does 
not lack incident and interest. 

‘Mistress Branican’ is fairly open} to the charge of 
being long-winded, and though it deals with many of 
the stock incidents of a book of adventure the story is 
told in so prolix a style that the reader's interest is 
scarcely sustained. Nearly, if not all, of the surprises 
are discounted, the search by the ‘Dolly's Hope’ js filled 
many geographical details, and the adventures of the 
party in crossing the desert portion of Australia gives 
the author a chance to include much quasi-information 
regarding that continent—a chance that he fully improves. 
Jos Merritt, though evidently intended as a caricature of 
the eccentric Englishman, is hardly a success as an 
element of humor—a trait that is left to him and his 
Chinese servant, Gin-Ghi, to supply. 





By W. Clark | 


Longmans, Green, and Co. (London and New York) 
publish ‘Voices from Flower-Land,’ by Emily E. Reader, 
illustrated by Ada Brooke. This is a combination of ‘'a 
birthday book and language of flowers” a flower being 
assigned to each day of the year, while an original coup- 
let, generally in rhyme though sometimes in blank verse, 
illustrates the quality that the flower typifies. The follow- 
ing is upon the White Lily, the emblem of purity: 

Like water gliding off bright crystal domes, 
Vice stains you not, however near it comes. 

Part second, the lenguage of flowers, makes a double 
index, the flower coming first in one case and the sentl- 
ment in the other. The book is prettily bound in blue 
and silver. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


A SHORT LI8T OF NEW BOOKS. 


Heine, Heinrich. The Passity Bee of. Illustrated by letters pub- 
lished for the first time. London: American price, 128. +h 


Kayser, E, Ph. D. Text-book of Comparative Geology. London: 





Sonnensciein. 

Morfill, W. R. Poland (Story of the Nations). London: T. Fish- 
er Unwin. 5s. 

| Spurgeon, Rey.C.H. The Gospel of the Kingdom. London: 

| Passmore. 6s. 

| Stevenson, K. L. Island er Entertainments. New York: 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

| DeVere, Aubrey. The Foray of Queen Meave. London: Mac- 
millan. 5s. 


| Winter, W. Geo. Wm. Curtis. 
| 


New York: Macmillan. 650c. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


| ONLY A FLOCK OF WOMEN. By Mre. A.M. Diaz. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. 


| 

\THE Last TENANT. By B. L. Farjeon. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Company. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 

Co. Price, $1.00. “4 


ANALYTICS OF LITERATURE. A Manual for the Objective Study 
of English Prose and Poetry. By L.A.Sherman. Boston: 
Ginn Co. Price, $1.40. 


STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. By Octave Thanet. Illustrated 


by A. B. Frost. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Bos- 
ton: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 

MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. rt ! Edward L. 
Pierce. Vol. IiI. 1845—1860. Vol. 1V. 1860—1874. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $4.00. 

THE STORY OF GOVERNMENT. Henry Austin, Editor. Boston: 


A. M. Thayer & Co. Sold only by subscription. 


CRUEL PERSECUTIONS OF THE PROTESTANTS IN THE KINGDOM 
oF FRANCE. By Jean Claude. First American reprint. 


Narcisse Cyr, publisher. Boston. 


THE ART OF POETRY. The Poetical Treatises of Horace, Vida, 
and oileau, with the translations by Howes, Pitt, and So- 
ame. Edited by Albert S. Cook. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION. Webster’s Argument and the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, considered in reference 
to the Constitution, and historically. By Caleb William Lor- 
ing. New York: Putnams. 


THE COMING RELIGION. By Thomas Van Ness. 
erts Brothers. 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ WORK OF THE HAMPTON SCHOOL. Rec- 
ords of Negro and Indian Graduates and ex-Students. L[lius- 
trated. Hampton Normal School Press. 


HigaM GOLF’S RELIGION. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


ELIZABETH: CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. By Matt Crim. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Boston: Rob- 


New York; 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


This distinguished body observed its fiftieth anni- 
versary on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last week, 
in Cambridge and Boston, the initial meeting being held, 
Thursday afternoon, in the room of the faculty of Arts 
and Sciences at Harvard University, when President W. 
H. Ward, D.D., LL.D., took the chair. 

After the transaction of routine business and the 
election of corporate members, Prof. C. R. Lanman, 
Ph.D., reported on behalf of the committee previously 
appointed to inquire into the feasibility of uniting with 





other philological, archeological and ethnographical 
societies in the adoption of a common place and time of 
holding annual meetings. The committee on increasing | 
the efficiency of the Society reported through Professor 
George F. Moore, D.D.; and Rev. W. C. Winslow, D.D., 
LL.D., made a statement on behalf of the committee 
elected at the Washington meeting to take steps to secure 
a record of Oriental antiquities, especially from Egypt 
and Assyria, brought to the United States. The great 
loss to the Society in the death of Prof. Andrew P. Pea- 
body, D.D., LL.D., its vice-president, was emphasized 





by President Ward, after which remarks upon his char- 
acter and work were made by Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., | 


8 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE DIFFERENCE, 
Dear me, dear me, but times have changed! 
When I was very small 
I’d dress up in my mother’s clothes 
And play that I was tall. 
I wished so much to sit up late, 
And always wept and fled, 
And didn’t like the older ones 
Who sert me off to bed. 


Dear me, dear me, but times have changed! 
Things are not what they seem; 
Now that I must wear longer gowns, 
Of childhood’s frocks I dream. 
And now, alas! I often find 
I have to sit up late, 
I try by all my arts and wiles 
To go to bed at eight. 


FaNNIk B. DILLINGHAM. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


WITH CASSANDRA AT THE ARTISTS’ FESTIVAL. 


“Suffering Jerusalem !”—said Cassandra; and there- 


Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D., Dr. Winslow, Mr. John Orne | With hurled across the rodm the sixteenth pin which had 


and President W. F. Warren of Boston University. 


An doubled up and made a corkscrew of itself, in her ,rrasp, 


able communication from Prof. W. D. Whitney, LL.D., | 8ince she started to make herself into a Florentine nun, 


of Yale University, was read by Dr. Lanman, after which 
the Society adjourned to the houses of Profs. Lunman 
and C. H. Toy, LL.D., to take tea and pass a sociable 
evening. 

The session on Friday morning was held in the large 
house of Mr. H. C. Warreao, when officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: 

President, D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; vice presidents, Dr. Ward, Professor Toy, 
Professor I. H. Hall of the Metropolitan Museum of Arts; 
corresponding secretary, Professor Lanman of Haryard; 
recording secretary, Professor Lyon of Harvard; treas- 
urer, H. C. Warren of Cambridge; librarian, A. Van 
Name (librarian of Yale university); directors, Professor 
Paul Haupt, Ph.D., and Professor M. Bloomfield of Johns 
Hopkins University, Talcott Williams of Philadelphia; 
Professor E. W. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, Pa; Professor 
A. L. Frothingham of Princeton University, Prof. Gotheil 
of Columbia College, and Prof. Moore otf Andover Semi- 
nary. 

Papers wers then read by these gentlemen as follows: 
by Dr. H. Oertel of Yale University on Announcement of 
an Edition of the Jainunlya Upanishad Brahmana; by 
Dr. Winslow of Boston, on Inscriptions upon a Column 
from Ahnas (Hanes); by Professor ; Haupt of Johns 
Hopkins, on A Modern Reproduction of the Eleventh 
Tablet of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic; by Prof. Jackson 
of Columbia, on The Doctrine of the Resurrection Among 
the Ancient Persians; by G. A. Reisner of Harvard 
University, on The Pronominal Suffixes in Assyrian and 
Hebrew; by H. C. Warren of Cambridge, ov The Bud- 





goes my sixteenth pin and my last illusion! 
believe many things; but until to-night I did believe that 
nuns had so little trouble with their mortal attire that | 


speak. 


up—! 


thereas to grace the Artists’ Festival. 


‘Suffering Jerusalem’ is, from Cassandra, what Tonch 


stone might call the oath direct; the cap-sheaf of several 
milder expletives, ranging from ‘Pshaw!’ to ‘Saints and 
Druids!’ 
figuratively ‘stand from under.’ 


When her family hears it thunder forth, they 


“Suffering Jerusalem!”—said Cassandra. ‘There 


I don't 


they could raise their thoughts to things above without | 
their being fastened down with hooks and eyes, so to 
But—Sulfering Jerusalem!—rather than try to! 
put on these head-straps and chio-bands, and not have 
‘em wrinkle, and not have ’em tip over one eye like a 
Guardsman’s fatigue-cap—rather than try this again, I'd 
get into the most elaborate Elizahbsthan dress that ever 
was worn over crinoline!—If this seventeenth pin doubles 


But the seventeenth pin at long last went through the 


starched band without doubling up; whereat Cassandra’‘s 
family drew a breath of deep relief. 
nun’s toilet proceeded without complication, and a half- 
hour later we had passed the turnstile whose turning, on 
that memorable evening, turned back four centuries, and 
our senses were steeped in the vivid delight of the scene 
before us; delight of flowers, and flooding radiance; 
dbist Chain of Causation; by Prof. Lyon of Harvard | delight of women’s faces fair to see; of splendid jewels; | 


The rest of the 


University, on Some Phoenician Glass Objects in the Har- | stalwart manhood, clothed in panoply of Knighthood; of 


vard Semitic Museum; by John Orne, Cambridge, on 


soft, vivid, bewildering, crowding colors; of music; 
Manuscripts in the Harvard Semitic Museum,and by Prof. | ’umpet voices; tue thrill and quiver of mandolins. 


Eye, 


Mitchell of Boston University, on A Concordance of the | ¢4!, imagination, were filled, quickened, moved to ex- 


Hebrew Particles. 

At the meeting on that afternoon in the hall of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, these 
eminent scholars were elected to honorary membership: 


Professor A. H. Sayce of Oxford, Jules Oppert of Paris, 
Professor E. B. 
hold Rost of the India office, London, and Professor 
Hendrik Kern of Leyden. 





(April 7, 1843—April 7, 1893), after an address of an | 
historical character by the retiring president, Dr. Ward, 
remarks were made by Prof. Lauman, Prof. Thayer, Prof. 


his grandfather, Dr. William Jenks, (a founder of the 
Seciety), and by Dr. Winslow. 
Whitney,#a former president, in the interests of the Ameri- 


grams from the meeting] were despatched to Profs. 

Whitney and E. E. Salisbury, LL. D., of New Haven. 
The dinner of the Socicty was served at the Parker 

House, at six o'clock, where American and Oriental wit 


quisite, satisfying pleasure. 


From what one may call t he joyous shock of the first 


impression, it was a matter of time to recover the 
Ignazio Guidi of Rome, Professor Delitzch of Leipzig, thrilled and whirling senses. 


Then the detail of the 


scene began, little by little, to suggest itself; each sug- 
Cowell of Cambridge, England, Rein- | $¢stion a fresh delight. 


‘‘Justto begin with’—said Cassandra—‘‘what a gift} 
It being the fiftieth anniversary day of the Society | to the illusion of it all is the place itself! 


Most costume- 


parties contradict themselves at a glance; because, above 
| the knights’ helmets and the Rembrandt plumes, one! 


i glimpses a modern drawing-room wall andlace window- | 
Moore, Rev. H. F. Jenks touching his recollections of ‘curtains. 


But this”’—with a gesture that comprehended 


| the massive staircases, the glorious tapestries, the airy 
The labors of Prof.| lift of the vaulted ceilings, the 


priceless marbles and 


| canvasses and bronzes that met one at every taurn—‘‘this 
can Oriental Society were heartily recogaized, and tele- | might be a gallery of the Pitti palace, 


a hall of the 


Louvre, a salon of the Barberini; it makes atmosphere 
| fit for kings to breathe!” 


We passed by the groups, which, on dais and throne, 


combined to render the hours at the table exceedingly} under proud and splendid banners, held court, as had 


pleasant. 


University with President Warrea as 
Gilman having left the city), when the following papers 
were presented: The Buddhist Form of the Vedic Legend 
About Atric and'the Eclipse of the San, by Prof. Lanman; 
Influences of Hindu Thought on Manichbeism, by Mr. P. 
E. Moore of Harvard; Tae story of al’Abbasiba al Ah- 


Four university presidents were in attendance on the 


present at two of the sessions. 


chairman, (Dr. | less jewels; 
' 


| their prototypes, for humbler folk to salute and wonder 
. . , 
Saturday forenoon'’s session was held at the Boston at. 


Richness of velvet and brocade ; dazzlement of price- 
softly waving plumes; a sweep of ermine; 


heads wearing their coronets as to the manner born; 
|the Henry whom one who was no king-worshipper has 
called a ‘blot of blood and grease upon the history of 
| England’ ; the Queen but for whose foregone jeweis the 
| Genoese dreamer would never have ‘reached out for a 
naf and] His Fortunate Verses, by Mr. C. C. Torrey of | continent, 
Andover Theological Seminary; Katha Sarit-Sagara, by | Boleyn, 
Prof. Lanman. le 


i> 


to grasp a captive’s chain’ ; 
with 


gaze and comment of the brilliant, shifting crowd. 


Sweet Anne | 
the terrible crape-masked face turned | 
rimly full upon her; the dear and good Dutch Sisters 


of Mercy, queens of better than earthly power; all these, 
meetings, and President Eliot of Harvard University was | and many another, bore, stately, 


APRIL 15 igs 


**Cassandra”—said I—‘‘take me away! 
gious; it’s morbid and maniacal; but ve attile. 
me away, I shall try that test I used ¢ 
Tussaud’s, when wax and flesh got mix, 

eyes, tothe point of madness; I sha ete my 
| some king or cardinal, to see if he’s r: ———— 

“[ have often been struck”—saj 
philosophic gravity—‘‘with the way 1 
ciety almost always suggests wax-w 

°,” 

The procession was a thing to peo; 
withal. The splnners—so talland w 
fair!—might have been wiled forth f; 


if 





lthe Niebelungen. Mendelssohn's 

| form and life, as the hawking-party, s 
youth, so full of the life of ‘the wind-s 
| wholesome world,’ trooped merrily by 

| Stevenson's ‘New Arabian Nights’ str 

| that stalwart group of mercenaries, 

| felt sure, but fighters for all that; 
|fora song, a hand fora sword,a st 

| wine, a long kiss forafair woman. Th 
| the world’s first harvest-hours seem 
'chaplets on the grape-zatherers’ soft, } 

| what a strong stride and sturdy, as of 
earth-right throbs strong and sure, tly 
liron go striding by! 
| madrigal-bovs sing; and their high, « 
the heart, like May’s owo sweet winds 

| her birds. 


‘Now isthe time 


‘*It’s like some being born great, and s 


|} —aed all the rest of it,” said Cassandra 

all these costumed folk, it is so easy to 

have only put on the dress of a charact Lud 
who've put on that character, and the very 
actually evolved the character from som: nt 
own personality. In the first class are all thy tle fo 
who like to play at being big; the gentlemen of e { 
five who wear plate armor, and the ladies of 


| sible protiles who choose severely Greek coitfures. See 


for instance of the second class—with what a freedom of 


motion, as just of natural impulse released, s: 
| lads stride about, in tunic andhose! And for those y 
| evolve acharacter rather than choose, arbitra 
| sume it, take example from that Spanish p 
look at the grave, keen face, the sombre eyes 


of the heavy hair; and then please try to believe that 
same weirdly imaginative little person frighteved us 


to death, as the Snake, four years ago, and shocks 
out of our wits as the Zalu princess, & year or two befor 
that!” 

»,* 

*“*Cassandra”—said I, as we trudged homeward, try- 
ing to adjust our senses, intoxicated with vivid color 
splendid, light,dream-bright picturesqueness to the familiar 
| soberness of Boston’s quiet streets—**Cassandra, is it be 
| cause I’m four years older and ‘unimpression-abler,’ or is 
|} it true something was missing from this Festival which 
was present in the last?” 

‘‘Perhaps it was the devil;” said Cassanira, refl 
tively. ‘The world and the flesh were there, a-plenty 
but—yes, I really think we did miss the devil.” 

** Cassandra !” 

‘‘) mean what I say!” said she. ‘‘Not literally, per- 
haps; but I mean it. Don’t you remember the magn ticent 





height of him, and the sinuous grace of him, and the Dri 
liant badness of him? Well, he stood for something 
was missing this year. Something that appealed 





imagination. Whereas, in the last Festival, 


higher imagination, the creative imagination as posed 
to that which only constructs. Everyone this year Was 
| folks, so to speak—splendid folks, famous folks, fulks 
| from remote, strange time, but still folks; an 3 such 
| appealing only to the memory, or, at best, to liistorica: 
| 


door to dreams; the Bacchantes, who made jravk 
just at the sight of their splendid, vivid, sensu 

the Angelico angels, those siender slips of things, wt 
j their gold {harps and flutes; 
| stern, elate; fair as the pine is fair,’ that looked 

| northern lights had been kindled just to light th W 
the pathway from Valhalla! We missed such t 
and that’s what 1 meant by missing the devil 

| devil does appeal to one’s imagination, even if one's © 
| invulnerable to his seductions!” said Cassandra 


the Valky:ie 


DoROTHY 





Among the journalists of Boston who ia\ 

| fiction the side-issue of the busy life of the e\ Ay 

| news-writer is Mrs. M. A. Worswick of the Post, W205 

| story, ‘The Heiress’,in the current issue of Frank 1's 
Weekly, is a dramatic treatment of, that always ¢ y 

| theme in these days—a labor strike. 


j . - ae See . 
i A meeting incommemoration of Froebel’s 
| will be held in Huntington Hall (Mass. [Institute | 


| nology), on Thursday, April 20, 1893, at 3.30 p. 0 


| Hon. Hamilton W. Mabie, of New York, will sive *° 


each in his place, the | address on ‘The Creative Element in Educatios. 10° 
' Rev. Charles G. Ames will preside. 


Mephistopheles of the last Festival ,the commanding 


groups that appealed to the higher fancy which lives Nex’ 

















HE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
pees + 
sot event of what has been a dra 
y rich in such has been the first 
' made at the Globe Theatre on 
M ; : .nd Friday evenings—of the famous 
ne Eleonora Duse. The plays in 
ed are Dumas’s ‘Camille,’ Sardou’s 
n of ‘Cavelleria Rusticana’ and 
ra.’ Itis hardly too much to say 
sonations in which alone she has 
ise has approved herself alike to 
to the theatre-going public of 
the front rank of the players of 
as many already vehemently 
rank. Her methods are unique; 
as to conceal if not to reject all 
isand acts come with the convic- 
ilness, of flawless humanity. Her 
euse impersonation; she does not 
enters into it; she is that char- 
stands before us. It is supreme 
sympathetic art, in the sense of 
of emotion with that felt by the 
as is done by her great rival, Sarah 
ce—that we do not weep with her 
7 with her Fédora, agonize with her 
short, we feel always for her and 
nce a tribute to the supremacy of 
lity of our own human nature. 
more than we can sympa‘hize with 
yurtesan, of ostrasized life and 
we sympathize with this present- 
st as little identity of feeling as we 
ov 1, the betrayed, sordid, b-indly 
fulgirl of the people, we have with 
nature that speaksto us; nature inter- 
touches the marvellous, but nature 
ich of the sympathetic imagination 
. its ne toward its ideal. Thatit is life as it 
ilists’ shibboleth!—which is thus 
Life is what itseems to the eyes 
like to believe that the eyes that 
illy se@é most deeply. But that 
s of a power, @ plasticity, an inti- 
ynpelling interest such as belong 
ift, not only in this generation but 
stage, no critic worthy the name but 
rofound admiration and gratitude. 
veats in all she does. What she has 
she is. She may not always choose 
uithor of the character she portrays has 
1; one is bold to say she is notthe Camille 
w; that she isa more probable Camille few 
4 Het thod stringently forbids the making 
[ : ther great and memorable moments are 
so brief acquaintance, one may venture on 
n, it would be that her loftiest power lies 
etat f poignant,piteous sorrow. To use 
: feels the wetness of hertears. Her 
Nosuch work, we adi with em- 
neon the American stage in leading 
y Signor Andoin Armand and Loris. 
possible; he plays own an unsym- 
personality; he sways us with a power as abso- 
se’s owo. His men are men indeed; 
1kness and faulty humanity; his work 
esence criticism is dumb. 
me event, the return of Mr. E.S. 
annual engagement at the Tremont 
1 double interest, on Monday, by the 
y quite new to Boston, by an author 
gly | r here. The play was ‘The Professor's 
iuthor, Mr. J. M. Barrie. The play is 
ingently original one; fresh as the 
‘and heather; richin simple ,bumanity 
1 humor of the sort that lends such 
and ‘My Lady Nicotine.’ The story is 
ence, in his early prime as years go, 
| from long devotion toa single line 
of association with his kind. His 
iuch favored by his elder sister, whom 
iment has taught bitter unfaith in the 


: I sor hires a Secretary, a young woman 
1 con sweetness and wit; and the not un- 


* ats iat he is speedily smitten with that love | 


like a dizziness 
Ina let a puir body 
Z aboot his business! 
fh & long day, even with the help of a 
2% = . mendly old family doctor anda bit of a 
Bir: clty Secretary herself, to find what is 
but he finds it at last, and with the 
erts itself again in him, and the scien- 
the strange new science of love. 
‘ comedy, furnished by a trio of farm- 
“Si iedlaaglig dish of haggis; there is fun, a bit 
; ed by a scheming young dowager who 
“eg2 to the Professor’s heart; there is a 


( y 
zal 


breath of very tender and tranquil love-life, in the sis- 
ter’s discovery, after twenty years, that her boy sweet- | 
| heart was true to her after all; a discovery which to 

| her stern and faithful Scotch heart brings a high and 

|strenuous gladness which turns parting and death to 

| sunset peace. It isa very lovely play; it will bear many 
| Seeings, nor lose anything of its haunting charm. It is 
|played with facility, grace and intelligence. If in Mr. | 
| Willard’s delightful impersonation the Professor's age | 
|is his normal condition, and his youth the acquired one, 
rather than, as in the author's conception, the contrary 
being the case, this is the inevitable result of the strong 
predominance, in the actor’s temperament, of the intel- 
lectual over the emotional. Miss Burroughs is delightful 

as the little Secretary. 


At the Hollis St. Theatre, the Daly company have ap- 
peared in a series of ,comedies, new and old. ‘Little 
Miss Million,’ the adaptation from the German, with 
which the engagemeut opened, proved a sad bit of tenu- 
ous trash, whose trashiness was disguised by no 
especially creditable acting. ‘The Belle’s Stratagem,’a 
quaint and standard bit of old comedy, was cleverly inter- 
preted, Miss Rehan doing gracious and brilliant work as 
Letitia Hardy. ‘The Hunchback’ was given a fine presen- 
tation; and again Miss Rehan scored a new triumph as 
the wayward and passionate Julia. 


At the Boston Theatre, the Lillian Russell company 
have given mach pleasure in a series of brilliant light 
operas. At the Boston Museum, ‘Shore-Acres’ sweeps 
the season on to prosperous close. At the Park Theatre, 
‘A Temperance Town’ continues a merry success. At 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The Dazzler’ has made 
good its name in the way of shining success. At the 
Columbia Theatre, ‘The Isle of Champagne’ bubbles and 
trills its merry way. E.G. 8. 





Stage Whispers Say: 

That many a leading mantries to achieve the Italian’s 
marvellous effects, Andon’t. 

That the Globe has indeed been synonymous with the 
world, this week. 

That the Professor Willardly fail to enjoy his popular- 
ity, Barrie it never so modestly. 

That this has been a week to, in darkey phrase, wear 
the critic ‘to a frazzle.’ 

That Miss Clarke’s impersonation will in itself deter- 
Minna success for Fauntleroy. 

That we thought we had seen stage-management 
before the Duse came, but pow we know we hadn't. 

That Aristocracy is coming to the Hollis St. stage 
pretty soon, but it has been in evidence in the Globe 
Theatre stalls all the week, 

That the cream of the Vokes company has risen to the 
surface of an old comedy, at Rose Coghlan’s call. 

That ‘Little Miss Million’ ne vaut Rehan. 

That the dramatic season in Boston has kept its good 
wine till the last. 








By far the most valuable book which has ever been 
published on subjects pertaining exclusively to the Gog, 
says the Sanday Courier, is ‘Ashmont’s’ new work entitled 
‘Kennel Secrets.’ This well known author hes chosen for 
his theme management, breeding and exhibiting dogs; 
and to say that every line testifies to his scientific attain- 
ments and thorough knowl edge of these faithful animals 
and the treatment they should have, is doing him only 
simple justice. The subject of management has often 
been discussed in print, but itis a singular fact that seldom 
has anything new been said, the books on it being 
scarcely more than mere transcripts of previous writings, 
while the original ite ms have been rendered in &@ manner 
so halting, vague and superficial they have excited dis- 
trust of the author’s ability and consequently have had no 
real value. Butin ‘Kennel Secrets’ the part devoted to 
management is unmistakably original throughout; and, 
at the same time, it is handled so fearlessly and exhaust- 
ively that the reader is convinced that ‘Ashmont’ writes 








‘od woman. In his sister’s temporary | seen. And it is safe to say that alla person needs to 


from personal, practical and wide experience. As for 


| breeding and exhibiting, it may be said that these subjects 


as they bear upon dogs have never been before attempted 
by writers, consequently, this one has the distinction of 
being first in the field. Considered as a whole, a more 
painstaking and comprehensive treatise we have never | 


| know of the requirements of the dog in health, under all | 
| conditions of life, isto be found between these covers; | 
land even to the most minute details, which the author 
| has not neglected, for he has rightly assumed that it is | 
over the trifles that we are most likely to stumble. But | 
\the reading matter, comprising three hundred and fifty | 
| pages, is by no means the only merit that this book pos- | 
‘sesses. It has ninety-six pages of beautiful illustrations, | 
lthe greatest part of which are half-tones, reproduced | 
from photographs from life, of the most typical speci- | 
mens of the various breeds of dogs, of the past and | 
present. ‘Kennel Secrets’ may, therefore, be rightly 

termed a superb work which reflects the greatest credit | 


ery ho owns a dog, | 
onits author. Itis one that everyone w ' g,! 
whether it be one ora kennel, should have this book on 


i r ornamentation as well as reference. 
ens semmnben therein observed in their 
care not only should dogs improve greatly in outward 
qualities, but have better health and longer leases of life. 
(J. Loring Thayer Publishing Company 248 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Price $3. } 
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HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 


Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dk. EBEN TOURJER. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Music, Elocation, Fine Arts, Litrature. Send for 
Illustrated Calendar. y 
“ FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation ard thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. 6. The cultivation in the pupil of 
a love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 


}¢. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 


and Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling 
Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 
application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BKADFORD, MASS, 
(For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur) 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


Wwe NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family school for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. §|Preparation 
fora pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing whut each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS, 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 


cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue to 


Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
‘ Boston, Mass 








JjowaARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Plymouth Co.,25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A, M., Principal. 


——— 


pact: R ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. (The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location 1s twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free froin influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to ° 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal, 
I WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur: 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


PJARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
| of materials. For information address 
| Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury St., Bostom. 
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THE HEART OF THE TREE. 


An Arbor Day Song. 
BY H. C. BUNNER. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants a friend of eun and sky; 

He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty, towering high; | 
He plante a home to heaven anigh 

For song and mother croon of bird 

In hushed and happy twilight heard— | 
The treble of heaven's harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree’ 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of daysto be, 
And years that fa .e and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the pain; 
He plants the forest's heritage; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who piante a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good— 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 


—({Century. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Lady Burton has completed arrangements 
for the issue of a complete and uniform 
edition of all Sir Richard Burton's works, 
beginning with ‘The Pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Medinah.’ 


Taine once said to Renan :—‘‘The thought 
of baving my photograph displayed and on 
sale by side with those of actors and poli- 
ticlans makes me shudder.” Retan an- 
swered :—'‘A public man belonys to the 
public.” 


Mr. Theodore Stanton of Paris is on his 
way to this country on ap official commis- 
sion in connection with the World’s Fair. 
Mr. Norman R. Gale, the young Englisi 
poet, will visit this country soon. 


John Rea, the only survivor of the origin- 
al Christy’s Ministrels, celebrated the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth at his 
home, in North Paterson, N. J., a few 
days ago. 


Professor John Fiske will deliver the 
opening address at the first university ex- 
tension summer meeting, to be opened in 
Philadelphia, July 5, under the auspices of 
the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. 


There is a prevalent impression that Mr. 
William Watson was granted an annuity of 
£200. ‘This isa mistake. Mr. Gladstone 
made him a single award of that amount. 


Thomas Allen, who served under Welling- 
ton inthe wars with Napoleon, and under 
General Scott in the Mexican War, and 
who enlisted at the age of seventy-two for 
service in the Civil War, is still alive, at 
the age of 103 years, ln Tyler County, West 
Virginia. 


Lewis Webb, who is the youngest of the 
Webb brothers, every one of whom has 
gained distinction, is off with his sketch- 
book, portfolio and arvist’s kit to the Sand- 
wich Isiands and Japan, where he will 
spend the summer months. Mr. Webb was 
one of Mr. Vanderbilt's guests upon the 
Alva when she was in coliision a year ago, 
and he was sound asleep when the accident 
occurred. The shock threw him out of his 
berth. He dressed leisurely, secured his 
watch and money and his sketchbook and 
pencils, and then climbed over the bow of 
the colliding ve-sel, sat upon the railing, 
aud with perfect coolness drew the Alva as 
she was sinking. From these sketches he 
painted the scene for Mr. Vanderbilt. 


David Meriwether, who was the succes- 
sor of Henry Clay as Senator from Ken- 
tucky, died on his farm near Louisville last 
week. He was born in 1800 and for 90 
years had made his home on the farm 
beside the Ohio river where he died. He 
was born in Virginia, but was taken to 
Kentucky when three years old. 


The New York Critic says that it is ap 
indisputable truth that the departure of 
Mr. Nikischis a loss to music in America 
and that no one is deemed suitable to fill 
his place but such men as Hans Richter, 
Edouard Colonne, Felix Motti and Her- 
mann Levi. 


Dr. O. W. Holmes has sent the following 
letter regarding the memorial of Phillips 
Brooks and J. F. Clarke, arranged by Mrs. 
Maria S. Porter and Mrs. Whitman for 
Easter: ‘‘My Dear Mrs. Porter—Please 
accept my cordial thanks for the beautiful 
memorial of our revered and beloved 
friends, Phillips Brooks and J. F. Clarke. 
You will find no truer saints in the Roman 
calendar, no holier men in the list of the 
worthies commemorated in the Acta Sancto- 
rum.” 











Charles Nordhoff, the well-known corre- | Sir Donald Smi 
spondent, who has been in California for | $100,000 to McGill oe Anew aaa 
some time, is preparing for a trip to Hawaii. | F ; 
| Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., will deliver the 


Mile. Clemence Everart, a young woman : 
of twenty-six years, has received the degree eee at Marlboro oun Memorial Day. 
of Doctor of Medicine at Brussels, and is| Rev. George W. Briggs, D.D., the vener- 
the first woman in Belgium to be so 4ble pastor of the Austin Street Unitarian 
honored. Church, Cambridge, was 83 years old last 


President Cleveland has leased the Middle- S*t™"44y. 
ton house, near Washington, for a country 
residence. 


Mrs. Phebe Hearst, widow of Senator 
Hearst, is going to establish a home for 
destitute boys on a 450 acre farm fnear San 


Mr. Pryor, the oldest clerk in the Pension Francisco. 


Office, has returned to work after an 
absence of over a year. He is ninety years Principal Bragdon and wife and Miss 
old, and has been in the department forty Ransom, teacher of Gymnastics at Lasell 
years. Heisan authority on the history Seminary, Auburndale, reached New York 
of soldiers in the Revolutionary War. on the Kaiser Wilhelm IL. and are again at 


the Seminary. The school reopened after 
The Wisconsin State Historical Society, Oe ‘ 
whose library numbers over 150,000 vol- the Easter recess on April 6th. 
umes, elects Rev. Dr. W.C. Winslow its An application is on file at the postal de- 
corresponding member in Boston. partment in Washington for the employ- 
B. 8. Willard, the Roglish actor, wit evt of, the daughter of  Kanses, post 
: sas 
oa” become acitizen of the United  yost-oiice. The proud father states that 
r +8. she is the largest postal clerk in the coun- 
Carter Harrison, just elected Mayor of try, weighing 472 pounds, and on that 
Chicago, is a cousin of ex-President Ben- | account alone ought she to be given the 
jamin Harrison, buat the latter was not Place. 
cousinly. A few months ago Carter told | oe . : g 
some amansing stories ta public print on | gat Ferry and Gambetta were intimate 
Cousin Benjamin's extreme formality. castic manner and Gambetta’s jovial ways. 
An eminent Jewish rabbi and author, The London Globe tells this story about 
Rev. Dr. Abraham Pereira Mendes of the them: “One day Gambetta said to him, 
synagogue at Newport,died at his home in | ‘My dear Jules, you are the best fellow in 
New York last week at the age of 68. He | the world, but one requires to know it, for 
was a native of the island of Jamaica and | nothing about youindicatesit. You create 
one of the best of Hebrew scholars. He | the effect uf a rose tree on which nothing 
came to this country only ten years ago, buttborns grow.’ Jules Ferry, not to be 
and had preached summers in the Touro |OUtdone in wit, retorted, ‘Yes; it is my 
synagogue at Newpoit. He had published misfortune, but my roses grow inside.’” 
many books in regard to religion, ameng | 
which the best known are ‘The Post-Bibical PP Figg Bo vod recently deceased ex- 
f the Jews’ and ‘The Law of | elaware, Mr. Saulsbury, 
History of F. de Sol | that some one once remarked sarcastically, 
Moses.’ Two of his ee . “ ais ® as that gentleman was seen striding up and 
Mendes and H. Pereira Mendes, are leading | down the Senate chamber, apparently buried 
rabbis in New York city. ‘im thought: ‘‘Eli thinks he is thinking.” 


Mr. E. J. Henley, the actor, who has) py Gonan Do 

y; , oyle, the author, is a grea 
been seriously ill with bronchitis for penever in the United States, and he deaes 
several weeks, is recovering rapidly and ts the gtriking suggestion that the British 
now able to be out. = SS Government send four regimeutal bands, 
appear in Thomas Baliey Aldrich’s two-act | English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh, to dis- 
tragedy, ‘Mercedes,’ which Manager Palmer | course martial music at the World's Fair. 
intends to produce in his theatre on the 
24th. | A venerable and aceomplished man, 


Bishop Kip of California died last week petit —gare Agree Modo oN por 
at San Francisco in his 82d year, having th 0 iental diie l aus —— © 
been a presbyter of the Protestant Episco- | a7e in the reading-room of the Beitieh 
pal church for nearly 60 years and over the | Wuseum and in the eshte of Napl "i 
bishopric of California for 40 years, four | died three f _ r 
a teil iscndieiieair whabew | three or four weeks ago at the age of 

. eighty-five. He was a Norwegian by birth. 

b ‘ 
Pigg sy tg _— bah tang The younger Dumas, according to Mr. 
There he stands nightly by his big Iinstru- f mentee o " vafteed Li elf a oy 
> | 8 he has confine mself to cigar- 
ment and saws calmly and as steadily a5 | oites, put even these, he thinks, oe 


if he were a part of the musical machinery; | - 
he never misses. instead of stimulating his mental pro- 


|cesses. Besides, without taking note of 

General O. O. Howard met a beggar in the number, he would sometimes smoke a 
Chattanooga recently, part of whose hand dozen or more cigarettes during his fore- 
had been amputated. Holding out his own | 900n’s walk, and then discover that he had 
empty sieeve. he remarked smilingly: 20 appetite for lancheon. ‘It is my firm 
“You are better off than I am, for you have | belief,” he is credited with saying, ‘that a 
your arm left, while I lost mine.” The beg- Writer does himself an injury by smoking 
gar gravely searched in his tattered jeans &t the desk. Of course the effects are 
pocket, produced 15 cents, and turning to different upon people, but it is a simple 
General Howard said: ‘‘Here, this is all | hygienic calculation with me. It stands to 
I've got, but you're welcome to it.” -While } reason thata mind cannot be clear which 
the bystanders laughed and the General got !8 befogged by smoke. At least, that is 
out asilver dollar for the beggar. my experience.” 


The latest returns received by Gen. Lew ,.¥-, W-, Reynolds, who first killed his 
Wallace from his publishers show that friend and then himself in a New York gun 
fuily 500,000 copies of ‘Ben Hur’ have been Stre, wore the ribbon of the Legion of 
sold to English readers, while there is a Honor, given him by Leon Gambetta in 
steady demand for translations of the book S¢knOwledgement of his enabling the 
in foreign languages. French leader to escape from Paris by bal- 

loon while the Germans were beseiging it. 

Prince Roland Bonaparte, grand-nephew Reynolds, who was agent for a noted firm 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, bas arrived in this Of arms manufacturers, had secured from 
country. His principal object in coming is the provisional government an order for 
to pursue his favorite study of American 8f™s and ammunition and checks for about 
archeology,on|which he is an authority. He $200,000, and had the balloon made to effect 
is also an anthropologist. his own escape beyond the Prussian lines. 

Johu Hay is at present engaged in col- Rossberte wanted to bay tt. b6t Basneiis 


laboration with J. G. Nicolay in editing the uae. See ee ee 
complete works of Abraham Lincoln, which 
will be published in a few months by the _ The unique character of the late T. O. H. 
Century Company. - Lec bana Mr. Wingate to The 
ritic, is well remembered by all - 
When he was president, Gen. Harrrison dealers and undoubtedly by enetnae an 
once told a caller that he was frequently book-buyers who met him in the treasure- 
an tried by office-seekers. ‘Why laden antique store in Boston. In the 
os ~~ resigo?” asked the visitor, and whole lot of 400,000 volumes there is one 
the president had to admit that he had which seems to me can well be picked out 
never thought of it. for especial mention, as it will interest 





The New York Press says that Cornelius Collectors greatly. This volume, which 
| Vanderbilt bad a very high regard for bis the Owners hold for the modest price of 
| brother-in law, Elliott F. Shepard, for he $2500, was published in London in 1621 
‘understood Colonel Shepard’s nature well, ®24 bears for its title ‘The Passions of the 
and regarded his eccentricities as perhaps Minde in Generall ; insixe bookes corrected, 
the result of his wonderful vitality and ©#arged and with sundry new discourses 
‘restless energy. yon go te ol By ames Wright.’ It is 
not the book itself, yer, - 
| Park Godwin, the son-in-law of William mer ownership that = rag it (lg Ba : 
Cullen Bryaut, was seen in Philadelphia a for once upon a time, as we used to read in 
| few days ago by a reporter of The Record, fairy-tales, this work belonged to the valiant 
who thus describeshim: Although seventy- Capt. Miles Standish, forming one of the 
| Seven years of age, Mr. Godwin is still in very few works which his library con- 
his prime, physically and mentally, and tained. So far as is known, this is the 
_ conversed with as much vigor as when, until only book from that library new in exist- 
a few years ago, he was a newspapereditor, ence. On the outside it bears the autograph 
political leader, translator, biographer, of Capt. Standish, and on the inside is 


historian, philosopher, essayist and classic writt é 
romancer combined. — a ee eee 


patrons and offer e)4; 
full lines of fine ely NEW ang 


APRr i 


SPECIAL NoTIGs 


[am now Prepared to rece} 
¢ IVE my 


FRENCH MILLINERY 


Large and small ©. 

sols, and many other age Pa 
have also been sucess 
securing the best Frea sStul in 
made, “THE FAI ETTE« OP Set 
the only direct importer” G™a& 
pleased to send these ¢ Shall 
approval any distance, OSES o» 


A. V. DOYLE, 
175 TREMON') : 
EVANS Hope T REET 


KENNEL 
SECRETS 


The new book by Ashmont, w} pat 
management, breeding and eaxhi al tthe 
and which has created such great ay oo 
interest among dog lovers, \s pub leh = 
THAYER PUBLISHING COMPANY yo 
ston st., Back Bay, Boston. PRICE ef = 


JUST READY. 
THE LATEST AND BEST PoRTRuy 
_ ! 


Bishoy 
Phillips Brools 


ETCHED FROM THE LATEST PHOT. 
GRAPHS IN THE HIGHEST str 


OF THE ART, 
BY 
CHARLES A. WALKER 


On Paper 13x18 inches, Price, s1@ 


ALSO A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
India Paper Provfs, Price, $25 
Signed Japan Proofs, Price, $5.00 


“ 


Sold by Booksellers and Art Dealers. Set pe 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston, 


Sermons for the Wine 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract forms 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev. Epwam 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons wi. & 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given addres 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies Ave cestt 
each. Now ready: 


No. 1. THE CHURCH AND THE W RLI 
“ 2. THE FIRST CiURCH OF CHBis! 
“ 3. LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

“ 4 THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOO! 

“ 5. Tu GLORIFY GoD ; . 

“ 6 WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGIE 
LOW. 

“« 7, “°*TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE 


8. PERSONAL RELIGION. 
* 9. MODERN IDOLATRY 

10. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER 
“ll. TRUTH. 
“12. HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 
“13. LIGHY OF THE WORLD. 
“14. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
* 15. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 
“16. LAW OF LOVE. 
* 17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 
“18. FAILURE AND STRESGTH. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the publisher 
J. STILMAN SMITH & C0. 

3 Hamilton Place, Bostes, | 
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If you want health and comfort, sleep ~ whe 

AIR’ MATTRESS. Absolutely pure, # -. 

only periect bed made. Indorsed Dy PoS*\ ays 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPOM 


AIk GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE pLACE 


Steam Carpet Clail 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE 
TURNED SAME DAY. 
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aa BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 1 





ee SALE the most effective means of guarding 
spECIAL against insects and disease and the attacks 


WALL PAPERS. 


We 


of animals. All this means that Arbor 
Day should be the culmination of instruc- 
tion which should continue throughout the 
year, and shou'd broaden out until school- 
children ons familiar, not only with the 
names of native trees, but with their 
shall Sell at Cost for Sixty special uses and their habits, and until 


of Artistic 


€ Days eed can give an ivtelligent reason in every 
nstance why atreeofa particul 

from last season. P cular species 

ai goods left over en anath ie should be selected for a particular place 

we sre constantly receiving Ove guarantee to or a particular purpose. They should 

ne best manufacturer; house in New England. know how to plant it, so that it would be 

wer ws reasonably sure of vigor and long life, and 


* 


le 


T. F- SWAN, they should know how to care for it after- 
- Boston, Mass. ward intelligently. 

it is only when Arbor Day exercises 

take such a practical and definite character 

that much good can be expected of them. 


» Cornhill, - 
Next Door to Washington Street. 








a The music and the oratory will be of little 
Arbor Day. avail without something substantial in the 

, — way of example and instruction. It is of 

From Garden and Forest. } the first importance that young people 


@ we 


go 


f 


sbest purpose which can be served should grow up to know more about trees 
“observance of Arbor Day isto in- before they can give any proper thought 


the 


eed palar knowledge in regard to trees. to their true relation to the life and welfare 


port nrobiems which confront us of the people. We shall never have a 
re _- with efficiently uotil an national forest-policy that is of any value 

site opinion {s aroused; that is, until every farmer iu the country has been 
che great mass of people have become instructed from his youth up in the care of 
| ioformed as to the nation’s needs his wood-lot, and every dweller in town 
re will compel the establishment of has been brought in the same way to havea 
ey ntened forest-policy. Nor can life-long interest in the care of the trees 
8 oe in regard to tree-planting for along the public highway. And when we 
whem ever become general so long as turn from the economic aspect of tree- 
sore pulk of the people grow up with- planting to its wsthetic side wecan say, 
tee able even to call by mame the with equal truth, that trees will never have 
‘oder whose branches they pass for us as a people that poetic charm, they 
vay. Itisa fortunate thing, there- will never fill us with that deep delight, 


3 


er vpat. this celebration has become a they will never express to us those ideas 


a0) 


gree. : 


uke, Whatever is said to make the day 


‘ 


whatever is done should be done with fore- 


‘ 


plautiog trees. In order to plant them to 
the Dest advantage the ground shou!d have 
been prepared last fall. The holes to 
receive the roots should have been dug 
wide and deep and the ground shoveled imposed upon by unscrupulous parties in the 


te, and la the centre of this a fresh exca- % Suit, he expects not only to get one that will fit, | 


ty 


tou are apt to think that any man who 
eso elk fluently is capable of instructing 


od their ases, and that any munister, law- 


viren's holiday, for few people who do of grace, mercy and peace which it is 


~ begin to study trees early ever acquire theirs to give, unless we are attracted to 


wequate knowledge of them later in them in early life and feel their influence 
«. Toat the idea of instruction bas been growing with our growth and strengthen- 
‘opdamental one in the observance of '®8 Withour strength. | _. quis 3 


r Day is proved by the number of ——e 


JOURNEYMAN 
TAILORS 
LABEL. 


Gentlemen can now 
avoid Sweat shop work 
on thetr custom garments. 
SEE THAT THIS LABEL 
ison all of your custom 
made garments. 








reo in such a Simple subject as trees 


ror editor can rise up and deliver an 
ress off hand which will not only interest 

iren butgive them all the instruc- 
oibey need. Of course, this is a mis- 


e worth observing must come out of the 
iivess of knowledge and experience, and 


‘nought and deliberation if it is to have 

any educational value. 

Bot where shall the teaching of the 
o begin? It certainly cannot be out 

place, at the outset, to give them an 

ec-esson in the proper method of 


‘ 














it is astoulsniug now much the Public is 
ack again and left for the winter to set- matter ofclothing. When a gentleman purchases 


‘ston should be made large enough to but one that is made inthe highest style of art, 


receive the r. ots in their natural position, but too often he finds to his chagrin his mistake. 


ioc about them the fine earth should be 
carefully sifted and rammed down tightly, 


# thot the roots and the earth should come whe never employ skilled workmen (except the 


the closest contact. Trees dog up cutter),and who have their work done by the 


with few roots and thrust carelessly into a worst class of sweaters in Boston 

. emay live, batany one who has marked The Boston Journcymen Tailors have long 
Ge \iference between a starved and been aware of this imposition. Attempts have 
Cwarfed tree and one which has developed been made to expose the fraudulent business 


w its full proportions, with sturdy growth methods, but all the efforts for public protection 


tc ample foliage, will understand why it have been in vain until the adoption of the 


‘Worse than a waste of time to do the 


Wor 


“e Yest methods of planting and to explain 


a, st ll further, that the care of the 
ret gy he. eal oan Sean’ of 
Micrioe et, begins, and that years of 
Bet of & perfect specimen. 

door eUtse Very little can be learned 


k of planti 
suit. ‘There is no need, here ‘te peg SOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ TRADE 
as further details, but it is certainly 


“a while to instruct the children as to LABEL, 
= pu for every step in the process which is now sewn)on all garments made by 
‘he Doal staking is done, and to ex- skilled artisans. 

Customers will know that they are getting|a 
fair equivalent for value received, that their 
garments have been made where sanitary ar 
rangements are proper and that the workmen are 
artists in their profession. 


It is every man’s duty to himself to see that he 


‘folness can alone insure the develop- 


Sout trees and tree-planting if the subject 


S only touched upon one day in the year. gets what he pays for, and consequently the 
tds made a partof the ceremony of purchaser of a custom-made suit of clothes should 
tag Day in every place to examine the #®* bis tailor if he has got the Journeymen 
“ses that had been planted the year before, Tailors’ label. 


tnd to 


Ren 


6 


Young } 
vom Pe Who take part in them with 


Demorial 
































to wed throughout the year and had 


t “ane on their present condition, 


Od 
a 


If the tailor replies in the negative, no matter 


0 
As ed aggro was fictitious or so certain that something is wrong. It costs the 
cont € regard for the trees had customer no more to deal with a reliable and 
Pressed itself in pro first-class house who can reply in the affirmative 
ection. If thes proper care and pro- to his inquiry about the label, and therefore a 
© ceremonies inspire the man should select the best and most reliable firm. 
romiethir The Journeymen Tailors have already given 
their label to one of the most reliable and enter- 
prising custom tailors in the city of Boston. 


“open 8 on an affectionate interest in 
bat are planted, whether as 


8 
‘S Of persons or of events, or 


weause they ar icated as do. 71 treet that 
br « e dedica: to Mr. Dominick Toy of } 0.71 Beacon stree a 
J Some special class, they pi Bang ss h OF label has been given, and we take pleasure in 

ree announcing to the public that no custom tailor in 


8 likely to 
This ic >? Suffer from lack of oy . 
of .» Oe of the cases where the ieee yo reste hy a RON 


pert which practical people so 
tU2i0N8 to tee - youn 
entength and whem po ag increase equivalent for his money. 
. ae instruction a.’ € mood to 


WwW 
5g where this is needed, as well ax finished bears the Journeymen Tailors’ label. 





There are men who claim to do custom tallo ing | 


ascertained whether the enthusi- what his excuses may be, the customer can be | 


Y scoff Mr. Toy is not only a first-class tailor, but his 
Of at, can be directed to practi- goods are always as represented, and he is never 
people, who are satisfied,uuless h has given his customer 4 fair 


If you want exactly what you cali for in custom 
to the proper mode clothing, always insist that the garment when 





World’s Fair Souvenir Coins 
CIVEN AWAY 


ennis 4G) ame 


LE 


Subscribers to The Boston Commonwealth. 


The Beautiful Columbian Half-Dollars, coined by the United States Government 
as a souvenir of the World’s Fair, are sold by the Treasurer of the World's 
Columbian Exposition for One Dollar apiece. 





Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being rapidly taken by 
people all over the country. 

Tue Boston CoMMONWEALTH has secured enough! of these ‘coins, paying 
therefor one dollar each, to be able to make the following{offer: 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS: To each new subscriber, paying $2.50 
in advance, we will send THE COMMONWEALTH for one year 
and one Souvenir Coin. 


RENEWALS: To each ‘subscriber, now on our list, renewing 
his subscription for one year, we will send one Souvenir Coin, 
(This offer will remain open to May 1, 1893.) 

OLD SUBSCRIBERS may obtain a Souvenir Coin by sending 
us the name of a new subscriber with $2.50. 

These coins are valuable as Souvenirs, and are appropriate Gifts to Friends. 
They cannot be bought for less than one dollar each, and in a few years they will 
be worth their weight in gold; for there are not enough of them to supply the 
lemand. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH AND GET 
COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR COIN. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishina;Co., 
SS EE OF. ee 





{De saecees oi) AND SILVER PLATING 
Sanitary Underwear) we wo exit your stintion tox 


New) Plating.and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinds of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., promptly 
HEADQUARTERS FOR |attendedto 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 


Successors to G. B. Appleton & Co., 
204 WASHINGTON[ST. 





PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free'from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


| L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 





TRADE MARK. 


CM 


NOTEKAG 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


NewEngland & Savannah S,, 60 


The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


a Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf. 
A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
L E FLETCH ER & CO and expense at New York. No detention at inter- 
. , *§ | mediate ports. 
1 St t For stateroom Lap mumodations, yeies, ane othe 
ree information, a to A. DeW. 
No. 158 Boy aon , Washin dg P. Lane, 268 Washington St., 
(Opposite the Common.) or RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 
— 20 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON. 


VING Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM::’ days. No pay till cured. 
DOR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,.Ohio. 


PRINTING. BOSTON IN FLAMES 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
curing ® First-Class Fireproof Safe. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
THE DAMON SAFES 


AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
Preserve their contents in all the large 























ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO| ares. The best is none too good. 
ORDERS BY MAIL. The Damon Safes protect more capital than the 


MISS GRANT, —\rve bowen air and tron wort 


49 COURT STREET, tBOSTON. 








The Damon Safe and Iron Works Co., 
106 and 110 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
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RASS 
AND IRON 


Larger variety 
where in N. E. 


H. W, IGELOW COMPANY, 


EDSTEADS 
(BEDSTEADS 


than found else- 
100 designs. 


os ae 70 Washington St,, 
an 
Manufactur- BOSTON. 

ers. Whotesale and HRetall. 





Announcement and Chat. 


‘Shore-Acres’ will see the drainatic sea- 
son out, at the Boston Museum. 


Lillian Russell’s opera company will con- 
tinue at the Boston Theatre until further 
notice. 


‘The Isle of Champagne’ will doubtless 
remain to the end of the season at the 
Columbia Theatre. 


The performance of ‘Twelfth Night’ by 
the Daly Company, atthe Hollis St. Theatre, 
next week, is anticipated with keen interest 
and pleasure. 


‘The Crust of Society’ will be the attrac- 
tion at the Globe Theatre next week, being 
interpreted by an entirely diferent company 
from that now presenting it at that theatre. 


The summer season at the Tremont will 
probably begin the last week in June with 
a thoroughly beautiful order of ertertain- 
ment, one fitted to keep up last summer 
season’s bigh standard. 


Orders are being received in great num- 
bers forthe testimonial to Treasurer Phil. 
A. Shea of the Tremont Theatre, which is 
to take place on Sunday evening, April 
23, with a programme of extraordinary 
beauty and attractiveness. 


Mr. Willard has scored, in Mr. Barrie's 
quaintiy humorous avd delicately charming 
play, ‘Tbe Professor's Love Story, so 
marked and brilliant a success that the 
greater part of his long engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre will doubtless be devoted 
to its representation. 


The 150th performance of Hoyt’s ‘A 
Temperance Town’ happens to fa'l qu May 
1, Monday night, and the occasion will be 
recognized with appropriate souvenirs. 
On the occasion of the 50th and 100th per- 
formance of this attraction at the Park 
Theatre, the theatre management and 
Messrs. Hoyt and Thomas established their 
reputation by giving & most unique and 
valuable souvenirto their patrons, and on 
this approaching occasion they propose to 
celebrate souvenir night with a token that 
will not only outdo all previous efforts, but 
will prove especially fitting for a souvenir 
night falling ou the first day of May. 


For the coming week at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre the attraction avnounced is 
*McCarthy’s Mishaps,’a farce that is re- 
plete with the funniest of situations and 
incidents. Itis a vehicle merely to afford 
an evening’s entertainment, and if the 
players succeed tn this, little more can be 
asked. Ina farcical way all classes of the 
stage are introduced; the tragedian, the 
leading man, the comedian, the engenue, 
the soubrette, together with a number of 
specialists, who all combine in the fun 
making. Barney Ferguson, who is the 
principal comedian of the company, has, 
by his peculiar personality and original 
methods, won for himself a high place 
among the Celtic delineators. James F. 
Post and John W. Ransome are players 
whom theatre-goers are familiar with, 
having been seen here a number of times 
as prominent members of the’ principal 
organizations. 


More stories could be told about Miss 
Otis, the charming society woman of New 
York, who heads the new ‘Crust of Soci- 
ety’ company at the Globe next week, than 
about most of the actresses whose names 
have been familiar to theatre-goers for 
years. She hasn’t been on the stage long, 
but her early training in society skits and 
drawing room recitations prepared her for 
the work which she has now taken up as a 
profession. It is said that she excels in 
the lighter shades of the part of Mrs. East- 
lake Chapel, the scheming adventurcss, 
who tries to win the young army officer. 
In New York, Miss Otis has been making a 
decided hit in the leading part. The met- 
ropolitan press has accorded her unaai- 
mous praise and she will come to Boston 
with every assurance of a prosperous en- 
gagement for the company and a hearty 
reception for herself. 


‘The Crust of Society’ is just now con- 
cluding a most successful engagement at 
the Broadway Theatre, New York. In 
the cast are Miss Elita Proctor Otis, Miss 
Beatrice Moreland, Miss Lester, Mr. Frank- 
lin Carlyle, Mr. George Nash, Miss Hattie 
Russell, Charles M. Collins, John M. Flood 
and others. Miss Otis, it will be recalled, 
is a New York society woman, whom nature 
has blessed with beauty and talent. A 
wealth of golden hair sets off asunny coun- 


| tenance. Her début as an actress was 
|made as Ernestine Echo, the laughing 
society woman, in the original version of 
the play at the Globe Theatre, some months 
| ago. Her début was a most successful 
;one and ber touch added a brightness to 
the whole piece. Miss Hattie, the new 
Ernestine Echo isa sister to Ada Rehan; 
Miss Lester was prominent in the casts of 
various plays presented by Mr. Richard 
Mansfield; Miss Beatrice Moreland makes 
a charming ingénue. The cast is a stronvg 
one and one that cannot fail to piease 
Boston audiences. 


Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance Town’ begins its 
20th week at the Park Theatre next Mon- 
day and will p‘ay the 136th to 142nd_per- 
formance inclusive. The success of the 
19th week, just being comp'eted, has been 
such as to warrant the brighest antici- 
pations of the management for a few weeks 
more of the engagement of this most bappy 
hitof Mr. Hoyt’s. The fifth month that 
this attraction has been playing continuous- 
ly at the Park Theatre is almost completed, 
and will foliow the sixth month, which, 
should ‘A Temperance 'Cown’ remain to the 
end of that time, will round out a full half- 
year that the Park Theatre has kept one 
single attraction on its boards. 


A Solitary Exile. 


There ts a remarkable rccluse on the top 
floor of the big six story building No. 87 
Gold Street, says Harper’s Weekly. For 
bine years he has not leit his quarters, or 
gone down a flight of stairs even. All his 
ood is carried up to him, and he rounds 
out the years in uneventtiul solitude. 

The hermit is a big gray horse, seventeen 
years old, and welghivg over 1300 pounds, 
and he earns his keep by guing ceaselessly 
round and round @ tan-bark ring pushing a 
sweep, and furoisbing power ior hoisting 
bales of leather to different floors. 

Few busy New Yorgers kuow that a few 
years ago borse-power was al vost entirely 
used for hoisting purposes in the leatber 
district popularly know as ‘ihe Swamp.’ 
The story goes that a short time back a 
gentleman who lived at an uptown jLotel, 
and who was chiefly noted for his con- 
Viviality, found himself by some unaccount- 
able Means On Spruce Street at aa eariy 
hour on Sunday morning. Looking up at 
the sky, through which the dawn was just 
briaking, he saw, or thought he saw, a 
horse’s head projecting through an upper 
wiudow of a tall building. He could hardly 
believe there was a horse there, and he 
louked again, and he saw a white equine 
head clearly outlined against the sky. 
Cfhoroughly alarmed as to bis condition, he 
hurried toacab, drove to his hviel, and 
hastily rousing sume friends who wor- 
shipped Bacchus only to a moderate degree, 
retarned with them to Spruce Street. Much 
to his relief, his frienas too soon saw the 
horse’s head, and the party returned up 
town, one of them at least in much better 
spirits than he came. 

The horse at 87 Gold Street is the only 
remaining equine elevator in the Swap. 
Niue years ago he was hoisted to the tup 
floor, and every working day since then be 
bas earn d his daily oats by walking round 
and round his tan-bark ring. He has never 
left the top fluor, and hs probably never 
will till his body is taken away for burial. 
He bear the neighs and whinunies of other 
horses far below him fn the busy streets, 
but he cannot respond; he cannot rub noses 
with other horses, and he has forgotten 
what it is like to be turned out to pasture 
and feed on fresh green grass. 

His owners estimate that he travels nine 
miles a day, on an average. According to 
this estimate he has covered 21,000 miles 
around his ring, and if he lasts eight years 
more, as is expected, he will at the end of 
his service have covered 40,000 miles in 
round numbers. 








The Plate Printer’s Ball. 


The big Cotillion hall at the Mechanics 
building has been the scene at sundry times 
this winter of various happy and hand- 
some gatherings, but it is to be doubted if 
any assembly of the season has been more 
enjoyed than the third grand ball of the 
Boston Plate Printers promises to be next 
Friday night. The balls of th- association 
in past years have proved most delightful 
affairs, and the preparations this year have 
been made ona still more extensive scale. 
The great ball will be lavishly decorated 
from floor to celing. Buffum's excellent 
orchestra will be present. There will be an 
|hour of music from 8 to 9, and at 9 the 
| grand march will get under way, and from 

that hour till 4 o'clock there will be con- 
| tinuous dancing. A particalarly fine class 
|of people is always to be found at these 
,; dances, as may be inferred from the high 
character of the organization under whose 
auspices they are given. A very delightful 
feature of the ball next Friday will be the 
presentation to every ticket-holder of a 
beautiful specimen of the phate printer’s 
work. It will be a souvenir in the form of 
a delicate photogravure, printed on satin, 
and mounted on a heavy and very hand- 
some mat; the whole measuring about 15 x 
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12 inches. There are three Jesigns of the 
souvenirs. One is the ‘Sleeping Cupid’ 
from Perrault’s beautiful painting. A 
sccnd is taken from Levoll’s charming 
picture, ‘On the Banks of the Stream’; while 
the third is an exquisite piece of work 
from the painting ‘Love’s Garden.’ The 
printing of these excellent photogravures 
on satin gives a singular soft and rich 
effect, It may incidentally be mentioned 
that each souvenir costs the association 
considerably more than the charge for the 
admission ticket; so it is obviously nota 
money-making affair. 


Concerning Gloves. 


A woman may succeed in hiding her foot, 
but she cannot hide her hand. That is 
always in evidence. A woman, therefore, 
who is at all careful of her appearance— 
this includes all womankind—wiil pay 
special attention to her hands; and that 
means, of course, that she will give a 
special care to the question of gloves. 
Speaking of gloves, Messrs Houston & 
Henderson, of Temple Piace and Washing- 
ton, have a new glove, the ‘Melba,’ that ts 
perhaps the most popular of all the spring 
novelties. Itis certainly exceedingly hand- 
some, asd it is also avery serviceable glove. 
lt is a genuine French glove, of Paris cut 
and of selected skins. Every paris es- 
pecially fi ted and warranted. It may be 
had in all the latest colorings, to match any 
of the more recent dress fabrics. There 
are also some seven-hook lacing and 
mousquetaire suéJe gloves at $1.50 a pair 
that are most attractive. Men will also 
find walking gloves here in English reds 
and tans, that certainly cannot be sur- 
passed 
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FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Periodical 
Literature. 

In establishing this magazine its founder sought to 
present in convenient form a history of the world’s 
»yrogress by selecting from the whole wide field of 
EV ROPEAN PERLODICAL LITERATURE the best 
articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 

in every department, 

Biography History, Literature, Travels, 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 

“Only the best has evér filled its pages; the best 
thought rendered in the purest English. Nothing poor 
or unworthy has ever appeared in the columns of THE 
LIVING AGE.” —The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, April 


13, 1892. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, 
forming four volumes; presenting a mass of matter 


Unequalled in Quality and Quantity 
by any other publication in the country. 


In the coming year THE LIVING AGE will continue 
to be 


THE REFLEX OF THE AGE IN WHICH IT LIVES. 


The quickened interest in things historical, occa- 
sioned by the coming of this Quadri-Cefttennial, has 
enabled the publishers to make a Most Happy 
Arrangement whereby they can present one of 

The Most Liberal Offers 


ever made for the consideration of an intelligent class 
of American readers, viz.: a $5.00 copy of 


Ridpath’s History of the U.S. 


at the nominal price of 50 cents, when taken in con- 
nection with THE LIVING AGE, 

Littell’s Living Age, one year, postpaid, $8.00) For 

Ridpath’s History of the U.S. of America, 5.00 | $8.50 

This splendid offer is open to all Subscribers, old 
and new alike, 9 

This history has received the emphatic endorsement 
of leading educators and of the press of America. 

The publishers of THe LivING AGE are having 
prepared tor their use A Special Edition of this 
great work, which, by the addition of new matter 
appearing in no previous edition, will bring the histor 
down to the present time. It will be printed in bol 
clear type on heavy, white, book paper and bound in 
extra fine cloth, making one large Royal Octavo volume 
of over 800 Send for descriptive circulars. 

The price given above includes postage on THE LIVING 
AGRE only. The dook must be sent ai the subscriber's 
expense, 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year, 
free of pos . 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR 
1893 will be sent gratis the two October issues contain- 
ing a powerful story by Frank Harris, edifor of THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. entitied PROFIT AND Loss, 
and also the numbers of 1892 published after the receipt 
of their subscriptions. 

¢@~ The publishers continue their popular clubbing 
arrangements whereby one or more other periodicals 
can be obtained at greatly reduced prices. 

t2~ Clubbing rates and circulars more fully describ- 
ing the above amd other offers will be sent on 


application. 
y Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., 
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communications treated i: 
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ictal AMUSEMENTS. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 


COMMENCING MONDAY, APRII 
ONE WEEK ONL) 


Mr. JOHN STETSON’S PLAYERS, 


THE NEW SET, 


MISS ETTA PROCTOR DAV Is v 
Misses Beatrice Moreland, H¢« Kuss 
lester, Messrs. Francis Carlyle, F. Na 
Fiood, Charles M. Collins and Other 


In the Greatest Play of the Age 


THE GRUST OF SOUIET! 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturdays at- 
Monday, April 23—RAMSEY Moknis’s (8 
EDY COMPANY in JOSEPH. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Me. R M. FIELD, e, 


des Reet WR. JAS, A. HERKE 
RD MONTH as oo ( 


RD MONTH 


SHORE-ACRES. 


‘“A& Conspicuous Success of a Drama 
Generation.” 


a7°100th Performance, M4 
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Houston & 
Henderson. 


ye, the Melba, has won 
nition on its merits for 
and durability. A gen- 


e egance,s “ 

ae French Glove, Paris cut, from 
elected sk Every pair fitted and 
yarranted. We have them in all the 


sect colorings, to match this season’s 
Ladies should examine 


‘nig Glove before purchasing elsewhere. 


Hook Lacing and Mousque- 
‘ale SueUE, 


%1.50 Per Pair. 


THE H. &. H. | 


Men's Pique Walking Gloves 


Trans, Browns, Etc. 


1.50. 


In English Reds 


Washington St., cor. Temple PI. 
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Virgil Says: 


Rumor at first spreads slowly, 
bulina very short time is scattered | 
broadcast over the land.” 

lt has been so with our new 
Furnilure store. The success of 
our opening has been known 
throughout New England, and the 
slory has reverberated many times 
lo the ears of Boston’s citizens. 

The tale now travelling is ‘this: 
That for fair, honest values in 
good goods a visit to our new 
Furniture warerooms is surpris- 
ingly productive of results. 


Our New 


Furniture Warerooms, 
Bedford and Avon Sts. 


JORDAN, WARSH AND COMPANY, 
$25 to $50 pigs 


Gentlemen, wing or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
orm «| Way toreplav rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
1 ¥ done by dipping in melted 

No experience, polishing 

ry. Thick plate at one 

10 vears: fine 
when taken from the plater. 
fan * plating to do 
“later seli« readily Proticts large. 
W. I. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0, 
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Modern Queen” 





SPRING IS HERE. 





The winds of March at last are blow n, 
And winter's rnie is overthrown. 


| The birds are singtng in the trees 
As softly croons the A priljbreeze 

| The buds burst forth in loveliness, 

And maids come forth in newest drees. 


While all the poets, small and big, 
Write verses on the Geditle Sprig.” 


Thus showing in their pretty hymns 
That spring and culds are synonymes. 


| 
—[{Harper’s Bazar, 


| 


John Bull. 


| Arbuthnot is said to have been the first 
| who gave the name of John Bull to the 
| Euglish people, and if he was, says the 
Edinburgh Review, it is only another proof 
cf his genius. For it was instantly ac- 
cepted, and has stuck by them ever since. 
His satire of ‘John Bull’ was originally 
published anonymously in 1712, in five 
pamphlets or parts, which were all col- 


and Verse’ brought out by Swift and Pope 
in 1727. Swift's ‘Conduct of the Allies’ 
being publish«d inthe same year as ‘John 
Boll’ made the latter easy reading for the 
public, who needed no further key to it. 

The war with France to prevent Philip 
of Anjou from succeeding to the whole 
Spanish Empire, according to the bequest 
of Charles II., the last of the Spanish 
Hap-burgs, is represented under the guise 
of a law suit commenced by two worthy 
traders—namely, John Bull and Nick Frog 
(the Dutch)—against Louis Baboon (Louis 
XIV.) to prevent him from persuading 
young Philip Baboon to transfer his 
custom to himself. 


The late King of Spain figu'es as Lord | 


Strutt; ard thecontention set up by Bull 
and Frog was that contracts existed be- 
tween their firms and the Lord Strutts bind 
ing the latter and their successors to deal 
exclusively with the plaintiffs for cloth and 
linen. Louis Baboon was trying to induce 
the young man to violate this contract, and 
hence the action. The case is represented 
as being carricd from court to court and 
tried over and over again, the verdict being 
always in favor of the plaintiffs, without 
their geiting any nearer to the termination 
of the suit. This, of course, is the doing 
of their attorney, old Hocus, who is 
feathering his nest at the expense of his 
clients and nattrally does all he can in 
secret to prolong the litigation. Hocus is 
the Duke of Marlborough, whose numerous 
victories, represented as verdicts, brought 
the allies no nearer to a peace, and who 
certainly had excellent pecuniary reasons 
for continuing the war. 

Many other personages are introduced, 
but the above little sketch is suflicient to 
explain the ground plan of this famous 
satire. ‘The allegory, it must be owned, is 
rather far-fetched. Butthe fun here and 
there is exquisite, especially where John— 
herein reminding us of Mr. Saddletree in 
‘The Heart of Midlothian’—begins to 
fancy himself a great lawyer and asks him- 
self why he was brought up a tradesman. 
These aspirations are, of course, meant to 
throw ridicule on the new foreign policy 
introduced at the revolution, when Eng- 
lan, according to the Tories, instead of 
minding ber own business as @ great naval 
and commercial State, aspired to take a 
lead in Continental politics, to figure as a 


on questions of international law. 





So Says a Connoisseur. 





Absolute purity !n beverages or liquors 
used medicinally is of the greatest import- 





acknowledge the purity of the G. O. Taylor 


to be found :n these whiskies. 
lthere any opportunity whatever for un- | 
| scrupulous dealers to palm off werthless or 
ladulterated substitutes for these high- | 
grade whiskies,as they are sold only in 
sealed bottles,and never in bulk nor by 








16 page 64 col F R E E | measure. The proprietors’ firm name, 
‘zazine, (one of Uhe best pub. | Chester H. Graves & Sons, Boston, is to be 


woman? thousand new homes atonce,| found on every genuine bottle of G. O. 
. “yong ving unparalleled offer: We wiil | —fThe Beacon, Boston 
give as nn r on trial for only 25 cents, and | Taylor whiskies. [T ’ ’ 
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Mrs. Phillip Hamilton, the widow of 


improve the opportunity | Alexander Hamilton’s youngest son, who 


died a few days ago, was one the few Amer- 
ican women who had sung Thomas Moore’s 
songs to the author's accompaniment. 
Washington Irving was one of her warmest 
admirers. 


The mantle of William Bradford, as a 


‘painter of Arctic scenery, has fallen on 
Fr 


ank W. Stokes, s young Philadelphian, 
who accompanied the Peary relief expe- 
dition, and painted scenes as far north as 
78 degrees 44 minutes. 


Ripans Tabules cure dizziness. 





lected together in the ‘Miscellaniesin Prose | 


military power, and to mingle in disputes | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The Arnold Arboretum. 


We hear so much about the Jardin des 


| Plantes, the Botanic Gardens at Kew, and | 
other well-known collections of plants in| 


Europe, and so little about the Arnold 
Arboretum, writes Miss Rollins in the 
| Century, that it would perhaps be safe to 
say that there are not a hundred people in 
the country who are aware that Harvard 
University owns the finest tree museum in 
the world. Boston itself, though the 
Arboretum is a part of its park system, has 
hardly waked up to the fact of its Import- 
ance and wonders vaguely, like other 
people, what the name implies, and why 
the scientific treasure is unique. What is 
| there about this place, where you see just 
such things along the parkways as you find 
in the woods outside, to make it peculiar 
and interesting? 

It is thus that this extraordinary outdoor 
museum strikes the careless observer, un- 
aware that he might find here two thousand 
| Varieties of woody plants, and walk for 
two mices and a half up and down the lines 
[of labeled shrubs without finding two 
| alike. 

The differences between trees of the same 

species are hardly apparent to the ordinary 
man. He may recognize a blue spruce 
when he sees it, but it would puzzle him to 
| Know in what a white spruce differs from a 
| black, or a Carolina hemlock from a New 
England variety. The sub le distinctions in 
}Oaks and maples, the innumerable sub- 
}divisions of birches, the fine lines tiat 
| Seperate families of familar trees, are all 
;}unseen by him, Hardly can he discern a 
| hemlock in a pine forest, or a black birch 
| in a group of beeches. How should he know 
| the worth of an institution whose business 
| itis to teli him about thesethings? He has 
|never heard of dendrology, he has the 
vaguest views abcut forestry as being some- 
how connected with the water-supply, and 
| his greatest wonder is that anybody should 
| want tu Know about trees exceptas furpi-h- 
| ers of lumber, or as ornaments of a place 
|Oor road, comfortable to sit under on a 
| hot day. 
That there should be a hundred and sixty 
; acres given over by a college to the culti- 
| vation of plants of woody fiber, shrubs, 
}and vines in all their infinite variety, fills 
j}him with astonishment and some dismay. 
| This is not exactly a park, he says, nor yet 
|a garden, in spite of its flowers and fruits. 
| What, then, is an arboretum? and what 
| purpose does it serve? aad how does it 
differ from foreign botanic collections? 








The Underground Railroad. 


Ex-Senator Dawes, writes the Pittsfield 
correspondent of the Springfield Republi- 
can, relates an amusing anecdote of the 
ante-bellam days, when he was 4 resident 
of North Adams. It was when the fugitive 
slave law was in full force, and when 
escaping slaves from the South were being 
secretly aided in their flight through New 
Evgland to Canada. 

Dr. Henry P. Phillips, who left the Whig 
party in 1840 to become an abolitionist, 
voied for James ©. Birney for president 
that year, swelling the abolition vote in the 
old town of Adamstwo. He was, with a 
few others, giving these refugees every 
assistance possible by what was then known 
as ‘the underground railroad.’ The run- 
away slave would come in o North Adams 
from Williamstown with a credential to 
Dr. Phillips, from some foe to slavery and 
this infamous law, to see that he was cared 
for with money and food and directed to 
the next nortbern town with similar creden- 
tials to an abolitionist. 

Sometimes the runaway would have 
| officers on bis track, and then he would be 
| secreted and fed until it was considered 
| safe to send him forward to the next town 





ance, and it is therefore but justice to | ynder cover of the darkness. 


At this time Mr. Dawes was an ardent 


whiskies, which have become so widely and | Whig and he and Dr. Phillips were strong 
favorably known that the nameis aguar- | o)itjcal opponents though good and friend- 
anty of excellence. There is no trace of | ly neighbors. 
fusel oil or any other deleterious ingredient | received a duly accredited passenger direct 
Neither is | ¢¢om Mason and Dixon’s line on the under- 


After Dr. Phillips had 


ground railroad, he would care for and 
conceal him, and the little band of abolition 
ists would ‘chip in’ to get him along over 
the route to the north star and direct him 
where he could get protection and care on 
the way and at the next station on the 
journey. 

All these movements would be made 
under cover of the night, the slave being 
kept hidden during the day by those men, 
who bad the courage of their righteous 
convictions to disobey the offensive federal 
law. Frequently these fugitives would call 
upon Mr. Vawes for aid, b.ing directed to 
him by Dr. Phillips, and it is safe to 
presume that they were always helped. 

One day Mr. Dawes asked Dr. Phillips 
why he persisted in making him one of the 
corductors on the underground railroad 
when he knew that he was for upholding 
the federal law. ‘‘Why, Brother Dawes,” 
replied the fearless doctor, ‘‘don’t you con- 
sider it good tactics to quarter these people 
on the enemy?” It would seem that these 
two old citizens of North Adams, notwith- 
standing their differences politically, banked 
on each other’s humanity. 
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Cures Headache, Sore Throat, Coughs, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbua, Diarrhees. Lamenesa, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints, Strains, Pamph- 
let free, Sold everywhere. Price 35 cts., six $2.00, If you 
can’t get it send to us f 8. JOHNSON & GO., Boston, Mass 


MASSACE 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Room 9. 
Miss Baldwin will promptly respond to calls by mall. 


Sewing Machines. 
$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Jiachines, ex. 
cept Davis. $109 50 buys any ofthe Meaditum 
arade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelstor, &c. $12 OS buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New Enuyland. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor all Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 18 Hayward PI., Boston. 


SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Business Men 


Will Place 


Copies of Trial Balances 


and other important business papers 
Cwhich may be required in an emergency) 
outside of their own offices In a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equi- 
table Building. 

The peace of mind thus obtained is 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 





and Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place 


LEND ‘A HAND 


FOR APRIL. 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
Indian Schools Report..... - By Miss M. E. Dewey 


Gothenburg and Kindred Systems. 
Tuskeegee Negro Conference........R. C. Bedford 


Annual Meeting of Ramabal Association. 
Message of the Cherokee Rose. 
May Whiting Emerson. 
Monthly Meeting and Reports of Lend a Hand 
Clubs. 
Intelligence. 
For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





— | We bay, sell and exchange 
all leading makes. We rent 

| leading machines at $3.00 to 

| $500 per month. Supplies, 

| carbon paper, ribbons &. 
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APRIL. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


Capricious daughter of the Spring, 
Blissful beyond imagining 

Are the undying miracles 

Of silver songs and blossom. bells. 


The pulsing south-wind stirs and thrills} 
The golden-hearted daffodils, 

And brings sweet hints of tranquil ease 
From far-off isles and tropic seas. 


More dreamful as the days go by 
The argosies of cloudiand lie, 
Where, to ita April lustre true, 

The sky's arch lends a deeper blue. 


Drowning the winter chickadee’s 

Soft chirp, amidst the apple trees. 
Down from the orvhard’s hill-tops floats 
The warble of the blue-bird’s aotes, 


Not less the robin’s cheery soul 

Makes gay the green-gloseed grassy knoll; 
The passion ‘neath his ruddy breast 

He leaves not doubtful, or unguessed. 


On lakes and streams, among the trees, 
In woods where the anemone’s 

Shy face is bent, what matchless grace 
Crowns April's dear, delicious days. 


—[Godey’s. 


AN AWAKENING. 

Paxton Barnes paused at the crossroads 
and looked about him with uncertainty and 
discontent, which the chill gray atmosphere 
seemed to share. To the rorth lay his 
father’s farm, to the west the home of his 
father’s half-brother, whom he had always 
called ‘Uncle Abram Holmes.’ Of course 
he ought to hasten to see his parents, but 
then there was Bessie, whose relationship 
he denied for a tenderer reason. Should 
he not first tell her of his success? Should 
she not joinin breaking the news? But 
she hadn't written, either; nor had she met 
him atthe station, as he had surely ex- 
pected she would. 

Why, then, should he tell any of them, at 
least for a day or so? They were so accus- 
tomed to their vale of tears that a per- 
emptory ejectment might seem heartless. 
Such strange, self-contained. apathetic 
people, without a spark of interest in their 
own affairs except aconviction that these 
could not be changed. Therefore, let 
Paxton, if he were silly enough, worry, 
and strive and fail; he might go, he might 
come, but the old life must not swerve 
from the old groove of routine. 

Had he not perceived that the mortgage 
was yearly gaining weight from arrearages, 
and must certainly crush the old home- 
stead? Come now, had he not then ac- 
cepted the proposition of those city people 
who had confidence in him, and gone into 
that wild, newly-discovered mining com- 
pany, and in three months made more 
money than the old farm could produce in 
a century? 

Come now, again, had he not thus risked 
health and life, and endured hardship and 
gone without food and sleep forthe sole 
purpose of aiding those who could not 
help themselves, yet who disdained his aid? 
Yes, and to gain Bessie, of course. His 
Uncle Abram Holmes wouldn’t now refuse 
to give him her hand. But Bessie, in com- 
prehending the strength and the weakness 
of these people, where he failed, did she 
not confess a similarity to them? Was 
she not also cold and apathetic? Oh, no! 
tender memories shamed the thought, but 
yet— 

Paxton was, in fact, more grievously 
disappointed than he realized. He had 

written to his parents and his sweetheart 
in ambiguous terms, yet between the lines 
had gleamed bis great joy. Hehad reiter- 
ated the date and hour of his arrival: And 
thoroughout the ceaseless roll of his 
journey thither he heard songs of triamph. 
In the flashes of light and the plunges of 
gloom he had seen their greeting, had felt 
his father’s fervid grasp and Bessie’s 
proud caresses. At length he had arrived. 
There was the little brown station, an out- 

post of civilization; the agent in shirt- 

sleeves despite the cold; and that was all, 
except the mud, and the chill, and dark 
atmosphere. And straightway his high 





hopes had become as gray asthe surround-|and so proud, so proud of him! 


So Paxton hesitated, and so he com- 


yer kuow;; still, all natar’ celebrates resur- 
rection, though the Spring is backward. | approval, he began: 
And what the good Lord sbows in the seed | 
and the bud His creatures ought to praise.” letters of last week.” 


father. 


secking inspiration. 
consid’rable weather,” he ventured, as if he 


| 
don’t'obsarve the day in our communion, | alone, and with Bessie’s little hand within 
his, and Bessie’s earnest eyes bespeaking 


There was a pause which seemed to say | 


‘“‘What next?” to Paxton, though he was | please. 


The old man sighed and then | 


him. 


The farmer surveyed the horizon as if | 
‘Yes, we hev had 


had found it. 

Paxton replied that he had encountered 
snowstorms wherever he had been. 
‘*Which way did you come?” 

“From Denver, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and New York.” 

“Sho! a rolling stun,I guess. Waal, 
you must trust to the sile, my boy. There’s 
only mother and me to keep, and we cau’t | 
last long.” 

‘*Haven’t you had any letters from me 
lately?” 

‘Sartin. One a week afore Christmas. 
The road's been so ragged sence I've not 
gone to the office. Bad news comes fast 
enough without springing stock to fetch 
it.” 

‘*And Bessie, hasn't she?” 

“Oh, I allus git Abram’s mail. 
doubling up.” 

Paxton puffed more vigorously on his 
cigar. Well he remembered the letter which 
had been received,a letter written in despon- 
dency and burdened with gloom. Some 
bow it seemed natural that thie alone 
should have come, and be blamed ‘these 


Saves 


had felt in his first days at the mining 


drunken Swede and thus gain that magic 
information. 


failnre of his mission! 
of one’s ability as one’s own? Since, there- 
fore, they were so content, let them so re- 
main for the present. 

*‘There’s mother,” said the farmer, as 
they diew up before the old homestead and 
the hired man sluuched to the horses. 
Paxton waved a response to ,the welcom- 
ing apron, and then went to the rear of the 
wagon to lift out his satchel. He did not 


couple, nor the warning shake of his 
father’s head. 

‘*My poor, dear child,” cried his mother, 
as she enfolded him in her aims. Ah, 
routine and environments could ‘not stifle 
maternity, but how sad, how subdued she 
straightway became, as if asuamed of a 
natural emotion! The evening dragged 
unti] the cracking of the hickory logs :and 
the sing of the kettle became adirge of 
despair, and the great mahogany clock 
with the sombre harvesters on i ace 
ticked out, ‘Such is life! Such is life!” 
until Paxton sought diversion in Young’s 
‘Night Thoughts,’ but in vain. His father, 
with family Bible and concordance, was 
plodding through the Sabbath school les- 
son. His mother was busy, so it seemed, 
with the identical mending which bad en- 
rossed her leisure during his boyhood, 
hey both were silent, and both were wist- 
ful, but Paxton noted only the former 
attribute. 

But the next morning matters seemed 
more endurable to Paxton. The sun was 
shining with cloudless glory, and buds 
were hailing its return. ‘The air was 
balmy and buoyant. Here and there on 
the encircling hills the predictions of 
Summer could be read. The little villuge 
in the valley below seemed to exhale peace 
which the mellow bell from the square 


softly proclaimed. Paxton no longer 
thought of the melancholy beat of the 
sombre old cleck, for the whole world 
exultantly cried out, ‘This is life indeed !” 


And, besides, the blissful assurance was 
his that in a few hours he would see Bessie 
and relate his triumphs and receive his 
rewards. Oh, how happy she would be, 
Gone 
were his morose doubtings of the previous 
day, born of disappointment and fatigue. 


plained, when there was a jolting rumble|He greeted his parents with old-time 
and the sousing tread of horses. He looked | cheerfulness, and was not so self-absorbed 


up and beheld his father homewaid bound 
on the farm wagon. The old man’s face ex-| wandered impatiently 


as to fail to see that it gratified them. He 
throughout the 


pressed neither surprise nor pleasure to| messuage, reviving boyish memories and 
him; naught, indeed, save the rigidity of| marveling at their sweetness, until the 


years. 


great, clumsy wagons creaked out their 


“Hullo, Paxton;” drawled the farmer,| return and he held Bessie, smiling and 


reining up his steed. 
Jump abroad.” 


Paxton took his share of the buffalo robe 


and of the progressional shaking up. 
**How’'s mother?” he said. 
*Poorly.” 

“‘And Bessie?” 

‘“‘Much as usual, I guess. Abram and 
she will set by to dinner to-morrow arter 
service.” 

"Ob, in honor of its being Easter?” 


“Got back, hev ye?| rosy and altogether delicious, close to his 


heart. 
“You poor, dear boy,” she whispered, 


After dinner you must tell me all your 
trials, and forget them in the telling.” 

And Paxton almost wished that he had 
failed, her sympathy was so alluring. 





‘Waal, I don’t know as to thet. We 


his preference for slumber. were 


| thither with authority to draw on them for 
acertain large amountif I found a prom- | at all. 


\side, buried by the snow and racked by 


|of débris; and a gathering 
the reckless and the vicious from the four 
quarters of the globe, not to mention an 


|of course, are everywhere—that is Midas- 


people’ for it, for they always felt as he | was cautious; 


camp before he had chanced to befriend the | the sharks desisted, and then I became so 


Oh, of course, they had received it and [ observed, and the more I did so the less 
known its contents before they read them, | I discovered, except, indeed, fraud and 
and then and chere had determined the | failure. 
Who so skeptical | mined to return home, where one, at 


see the expressive glances between the aged | 


wooden tower of the church of his fathers | word on a stack of Bibles as high as this 


‘‘Now, Paxton, don’t go into that again, Philadelphia, and New yYo;, 
You know how isolated we are|to these cities and got 
convinced that it was voiceless to his|during such weather as we bave had. | thence to my friends, 
So he lhghted acigar and puffed | Besides, our people are old-fashioned, and if I were a magician a 
vigorously. The old man looked wistfully | I’m sure we both love them the more for it. | cilan’s reward. And bh 
toward him, but he didn’t perceive the 
glance. 
chirped hurriedly to the horses—an un- 
necessary caution, for he did not hear 


the mining region. — 


/man, and I an anxious one, 
‘It seems strange that you didn’t get my _ terms. 


APRIL 1S, ing 


‘Well, my dear, he was & determ 


80 : 
He got that mine. ne Came t 


it $400,000 in drafts on Fy eavion ME fo» 


-OVer, Chics 

I Dass ed 
the money, 4. 
Who received mm. . 


nd guve me ot 


ere I ar . 
And after all isn’t it better? You probably | Bessie, what is the matter. . “xs ty 
were low-spirited when writing, bat you delighted?” ~~ 
can’t be when you are telling me face to} ‘Paxton, how could you hayes 
face.” cruel as not to tell your father and mos.” 


‘*Well, then, you know that some of my |I could hate you for it did » rt 
wealtby friends in the metropolis conceived | so.” 


the idea that there were great opportunities 


|for investment in the newly-discovered |there? They seemed to take jt 


LOVE you 


“Why, why, there was no bur 


J, Wha 


‘ fo Jy htad 
mining country, and that they seot me/|thatI had failed. As for the a 


ising chance to place it. 
hopes, which were quickly dispelled. Of 
ail cold, barren, comfortless, 


extreme, I verily believe. 
“A cluster of huts on the mountain 


gales; acollection of excavations, aban- 
doned and in operation, but all dangerous, 
of gaunt, creaking derricks and great piles 
togetber of 


undue proportion of the unfortunate, who, 


ville! 

‘*Never have I felt so helpless, so ridicu- 
lously incompetent, and I must have looked 
my feelings, for the sharks of the camp 
(that is, four-fifths of its population) 
immediately marked me as prey and offered 
methe most tempting opportunities of 
disposing of my friends’ money. Bat 1 
perhaps that is why my 
friends selected me; so, after a little 


lonesome that I quite longed for their 


| disinterested attentions. I wandered and 


I became discouraged and deter- 


‘least, had the privilege of dying among 
| Christian people. It was then that I wrote 
| the letters which you and father received, 
j}and which prepared you for disappoint- 
| ment.” 

**Poor Paxton!” sighed Bessie, with a 
tender stroke of that little hand. 

**Aye, ‘Poor Paxton.’ I remember, oh, 
| so vividly! the night I mailed those letters. 
[t was intensely cold, and the snowflakes 
cut like heated sand. The gale from the 
mountains was the sweep of a two-edged 
sword. As I was hastening to my lodging 
{ stumbled at the very entrance overa 
prostrate form. I scraped away the 
enshrouding snow, and there laya man, a 
great burly fellow, overcome by drink and 
in pleasant dreams, freezing to death. 
‘There was po time to deliberate. I man- 
aged to raise him in my arms, to bear him 
to my room, and, after working over him 
for hours, [had the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving that his slumbers had become 
normal and would lead to recovery by 
morning.” 

**Whata noble deed !” 

‘Oh, as to that I was rewarded by the 
heat generated. So I crept into bed beside 
him, and before I knew it it was daylight 
and my stranger guest was gazing at me 
with eyes which said gratitude as plainly 
as yours say love.” 


‘*They must have been very expressive.” 
| **He was a Swede, a practical miner. He 
| knew me and my purpose at Midasville, as, 
jalas! every one did and unto ridicule. 
| ‘Master,’ he said, ‘I’m a poor man, but I 
can give youa pointer. Buy the Begum 
Mine. You can get it cheap.” ‘What do 
you know about it?’ Lasked. ‘I’ve worked 
there,’ he replied. ‘The owners think it is 
exhausted, but it isn’t. If it was my last 





room I'd say buy he Begum, Master, and 
you'll never regret it.’ 

‘*I think that caution of mine must have 
been an imaginary quality, Bessie, for I did 
buy the Begum. I found, by the way, that 
it derives its name not from an East Indian 
Princess, but from the expletive of the 
| Hibernian who discovered it. I bought it 
/and paid $150,000 for it, and there I was 
| with a white elephant on my hands and 
| totally ignorant of the habits of all white 
| elephants. 

**Well, I determined to work it under the 
}supervision of my Swede, and I did to the 
| exposure of more rock, so it seemed to me, 
than would suffice for the foundations of 
the earth; but my adviser kept saying 
|**Patience.” He would probably still be 
harping on this single string, but one even- 
ing I was sitting in my room alone dubiously 





1 went with higbh/your disappearance, about 


barbarous | ety. 
spots inthe world that settlement is the/| ciated them.” 


mMortgag. 
g 


“Oh, bow blind you are! 
They have been so dj 


It is not th at 
s'ressed ver 
your f r 

They have tried so bard to hide their anv. 
You have never understood or a a 
‘Oh well, as for that, I will tel) 4, 
now.” hore 
‘No, wait untilafter family wors) ' 


evening. And, Paxton, for once take r 
of their devotions, and then you ... 
know.” - 


It was with @ vacue sense of sha; 
Paxton went into the sitting room » 
evening. He had achieved, and yet he. 
at fault. He couldn't understand jr. 
read, verse by verse, in ailternat 
chapter of the Bible. They sang ap 
fashioned bymn, and Paxtoncauy ht! 
reverencing the pureserenity of his mothers 
face as she quavered the lines 

“Calm in my poverty or wealth, 

Calm in my loss or gain.” 

Then they knelt and his father prayeg 
Ever since infancy had Paxton heard thow 
accents, but never before had he appric 
ated their touching simplicity. Wes th, 
the man of insensibility? Were theses» 
words of apathy? Ab, listen 
**Most especially do we thank Thee, oy; 
heavenly Father, for the preservation ang 
return to us of the child of our old age. 1) 
solace of our vears. Deal tenderly with 
him, we beseech Thee, and if our pride 


sinful, let Thy merciful dispensation fx 
on us, but spare him, our Beojam: 
Lord |” 


The scales fell from Paxton’s eyes, ané 
in their stead were tears. The prayer 
ended, but Paxton remained kneeling 
‘Father, forgive me,” he sobbed 
have deceived you. My mission was so 
cessful. The mortgageis paid. My future 
is assured. But, above all, I value your 
love, believe me.” 

‘Paxton, how could you, when father 
and me hev’ been thet anxious we could’ 
sleep?” 

“I know. I misjudged you. I thought 
you were indifferent.” 
“Of course, we tried to be polite,” f- 
tered the poor woman. 

But the father stretched out his hands io 


blessing. ‘Let us all jine in singing ‘ne 
long-metre Doxology,” he said.— \« 
York Times. 





History of Domestic Service. 


A study of the history of service 'o this 
country, writes Lucy M. Salmon in te 
New Envgland Magazine, shows that \t tas 
had three distinct phases. Daring We 
early colonial period service of every kind 
was in general performed by ‘redemptivt 
ers.’ Contemporaneous literature five 
interesting illustrations of this fact Le - 
ford tells us in his ‘Note-book’ of Eliza re 
Evans, who came from Ireland serve 
John Wheelright, minister, for three yeare, 
her wages being three pounds pet ene im 
and passage paid, and of Margery Batmas, 
who after five years of service '2 ¢ harles- 
town was to receive a she-guat to Sep oe 
in starting in life. Robert Galton ss ses 
tises in the Boston News Letter’’¢ few of 
servants indentured for seven years 800 
girls for four years.” on sind 
A second phase came about tie time 
the revolution, when at the North — 
indentured servants as a class were A 
ally supplanted by free laborers and . 
South by negro slaves, who inberited | ith 
large interest the reproach anaceel b 
redemptioners. The social,chas™ that oe 
existed at the North between oor 
employé under the system of bout peter n= 
disappeared. The free laborers. pepe 
employed in domestic service apie 
were socially the equal of their cui" 
Between 1850 and 1870 four imp soar 
political changes revolutionizes ©. 
acter of domestic service, aod we ers 
duced the third period in the bis‘ory Sewn 
subject. The first of these was = bmi 
famine in ty * - seoom'the  conditt og 
n change influen a aa 
peer: pobre was the Germao Revo 


to 








figuring, when the door opened and a man 


entered and bolted it behind him. He was | tion of 1848, with the events preceding 
‘chow you have suffered, and so bravely! decidedly rough in appearance, bearded, | resulting from it. 


booted, with a great slouched hat, and two 
revolvers thrust into his belt. 
*« *Partner,’ he said, ‘I want that mine.’ 
“T looked at the revolvers, and thought 


‘ 


synonym for wealth and probity taroughout 


r abe 
During this Boag es 
‘number of Germans arriving ip 8! 
ltry was 215,009—a number <i’ namber 
| once since that time, althoug! g and fifty 
‘has averaged nearly & handred 90) ade 


afty 


After dinner came, his parents departed that he doubtless would get it. He smiled thousand anoually Goring ad vrapts Dave 
for Sabbath school, and Uncle Abram asif he read my fears and told me his A large number of these oe af worned 
Hoimes loudly trampeted from the lounge name; and I sighed with relief, for it isa | been women, the propor 


' migrating from Germany being 6 
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team any other foreign country except 
ig rhe ranks of domestic service 
_ oD recruited from their number 
i c ivy ‘ . 
so. . political influence affecting the 
sag the establishment of treaty 
etween the United States and 
Cae a4. This fact and the discovery 
aa California in 1848 and the build- 


* + the Union Pacific railroad in 1867-69 
BO ne doors to the immigration of 


-sble numbers of Chinese. 
~» political and economic conditions 
» and the breaking down of the 
sep sblished customs in Asia, have thus 


hrou it 


to this country large 
and women who have per- 
hold service previously 
Americans. It has 
ange jn the relation of employer 
nlové: the class line that was only 
ie early part of the cen- 
yer and ‘help’ has been 
» a caste line which many 
nelieve it to their interest to 
rye, Toe native-born American fears 
se social position by coming into com- 
sition with foreign labor. 


sof men 
the ho 


y native-t 


use 


te rawn int 


reen emp 


e ers 


Modern Brain Surgery. 


ejsa form of cranial injury in 
surgical aid is especially beneficial 
» which by prompt action life may 
otly be saved, writes Dr. W. A. | 
ond in the North American Review. | 
» falla down area, for instance, | 
n his head on the hard surface 
He is stunned for a few minutes 
en partially recover consciousness, | 
however, is gradually lost and pro- 
In such an instance 
s probably the rupture of a blood 
the membranes of the brain be- 
bis organ and the skull and blood 
which, by its pressure on the 
brain, produces stupor and eventually death. 
ases were autil the last few years in- 
fatal, and even now, such is the 
t, for comparatively few sur- 
s know that great advances have 
ty been made in the science and art 
rain surgery. 
a few weeks ago a case of the kind 
cccurred in Washington City in which a 
man Was passively allowed to die when in 
ability his life could have been saved 
peration. And this operation is a 
peone. We ascertain from an 
aspection of the seat of injury on what 
part of the skull the blow has beea received, 
mi we are further strengthened in our 
march for evidence by the symptoms 
Toited by the patient. We trephine the 
Mul at the injured point and let out the 
blood that has been extravasated. As soon 
m the pressure is relieved consciousness is 
vained and the patient lives. 
, vile recently operations have been per- 
Ewes upon the skull in cases of idocy 
Ps or accquired with the view of re- 
PO supposed disproportion between 
sve of the brain and the skull, and 
Wing the organ space in which to 
_ : a — surgeon proposed the 
ps of the cranium in cases 
‘n which the skull was unduly 
1ich as he supposed there 


an 
| 
i 


stupor sets 1D 


Tan 
verry s 


ee « 


fis 
O° ecy 


28), and in wi 


ok room forthe brain to expand. 
OF Dis cases and those performed 
“ording to his method 


te hare | by other surgeons 
abe ‘0 @measure successful, so that 
ae ia ecided encouragement to persevere 
Laer eatin in instances in which it 
th, Je Suitable. Several years be- 
d berforn anon Of his results the writer 
hore ued similar operations for the 
 PHepsy, aud in a few cases with 


~Mbiete success. 





, mes F. Bayard’s first t 
hace about te 
¥ Something of 





tip to Europe 
n years ago, and he then 
md deals English society and @ 
» imme, 2ermany. He came back 

2 _abressed with two things in Ger- 
=a v great personality of Bismarck, 
mdiston daaintance he made, and the 
t Size of & certain noblewoman’s 
1t back with him, too, all 

Ww country with which he 


He broug} 
Rt Dride } —— 
rid in his 9 
84 away, 


isthe wtisley, of North Lansing, 
Printed J, idest postmaster. He was 
t Gerry yr 1828. Sidney E. Palmer, 
tond. ‘Tok *» appointed July 29, 1841, is 
veunee C. Marvel, of Rehoboth, 
trey ia July 12, 1844, is third, and 
Pointed | 9, of East Sharon, Mass. 
February, 1846, is fourth. 
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New Japan. 


On so simple a matter as the abandon- 
ment of the national dress, says The Nine- 
teenth Century, we do not take the slight- 


partial adoption of Western dress—was not 
absolutely necessary. 

One point alone is sufficient to establish 
the necessity and to prevent any relapse. 
The national dress is suited only to the 


| tea, and the fire-box; it is quite unsuited to 
the busy life of routine in an office. Itisa 
dress in which to be delightfully lazy, in 
which to enjoy the little pleasures ‘of life; 
it is impossible to sit at a table in it and 
copy dispatches. With the introduction of 
office bours and during office hours, the 
national dress became impossible; after 
the day’s work is done it is resumed. But 
this initself produces a very serious diffi- 
culty. 

Cloth is dear and pay is small, and in- 


port eastward, often wants renewing. The 
‘lower division’ clerks often find them- 
selves in serious financial straits owing to 
the purchase of a suit of, European clothes; 
indeed it is not invariably accompanied by 
all the necessary parts. By and by they 
will perhaps get cheaper, and perhaps also 
get better made, and then a new era will 
dawn of greater ease to clerkly purses and 
comfort to Western eyes. 


‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup”’ 
—_— 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins'ow’ 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 








The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scott's Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 





Nothing in the world| 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dis- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
sictans everywhere 
prescribe tt. 

















Prenared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All droegista, 


arlyle Cut Cavendish, 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 














198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchaats aad 


gists. 
Send for Price List. 





~ HORSE AMBULANCE ~ 


| ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
540 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 





Dr. Edward C. Beckett, 
DOGS, ppeating Dr. Daniel-D. Lee, 
50c. urgeons, / nr. Wilbert Soule. 
Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night 


and day, Telephone, 992 Tremont. 


est trouble to inquire whether what has | 
been done—which after all is only a very | 


ferior cloth, such as the West loves to ex- | 





*porhood, price only $3000, terms to suit; also 


| 8541, cute 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and 
| Seam, 


REAL ESTATE New York & New England 


OFFERED BY RAILROAD. 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., | 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


‘ . | Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
Will Exchange for a Small Farm. | R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 
Reading, 12 miles out on B. &M.R.R. 66 trains | | saving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
daily, fare 12 cents, pleasantly situated cottage 9 49 p, M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
of 5rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 999 pM. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
and sheds clapboarded and painted, garden of Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
one acre with chotce collection fruit, corner Of petween Boston and Willimantic. Far. $5.00 in 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading ooach; g1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain on morte 
gage at 5 per cent. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 


/catalogue, ‘The New England and the) 


national life, to sitting on the mats; it is} South,’ describing 1000 estates. 


incomplete without the pipe, the cup of | 


desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 

Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soil for vegetables, bor- 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 
Price, $4000. 

>'. An Attractive Old Homestead. 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

J.D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


Fine walks and drives in every direction, 63 
acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repair. Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


On and after Jan’y 7, 1893, 
Auburndale. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
. 
pished, black walnut, antique oak and ash furnt- 


Albany. 
9 00 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
ture, curtains, carpets, etc., all included, Shade . Troy. 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk ll 30 
from station. Price only $3,000. $600 cash. ’ 


* Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- 
ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, piazza on front and side, rooma well fur- 


A-M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Albany. Parlor Car to prox. 
°3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to bogey via Niagara Falls Shor: 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line. 
6 45 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 
‘ Chicago. 
- NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
' to Troy* 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
' treal. 


(CO dla cannan 
J 
P 


P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
' t. 

7 3 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
TaAt West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit * Daily 


to Montreal. 
for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and Time-Tablestand further information on appli 
bath, hot and cold water, furnace, piazza, bay cation. 
window, fine shade trees, staple and conservatory. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mase. 


: UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Cambridge. 

Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 

and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year; 16,000 feet of land. Price 

European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 

located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 

all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 

ss furnished throughout. 

The 


Melrose. 


2 story Queen Anne house, 7 rooms anu vath- 
room, large lot 80.0 feet, with fruit, good neigh- 


building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 1 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 


Newtonville. 


MAdney corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Arne house, 13 rooms 
and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500. 


An Artist’s Home. 


$16,000. Will exchange for a farm. 
restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


Lisbon, N. H. 
On the outskirts of the village, less than % a 
service and attention unsurpa by any in the 
country. 


m station, 2 story Queen Anne house, 
built tn 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 

the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 


furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 plazzas, the house is 
GEO. B. DE BEVERE, Manager. 


. AMERICAN HOUSE. 


cost $2,750 to build, garden of % acre with fruit, 
bordered by the Amonoosue, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. Easy terms, or 
will exchange for 4 residence near Boston. 
Farm and Mill Property. 


vith a good waterpower, 35 acres in the villa 
paid from station, churches, schools, etc., 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Free carriage to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 


cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, | 
aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fire lawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
Spo and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, 11 feet 


Rates!) 





0. C. ALLEN, P letor. 
ead and fall. Price $3200. Apply to E.8.Proc-| _- bah » Proprie neil 
tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 267 Washing. | E = onesie 
ton St. 
Good Farm 16 Miles Out. E. 
= Ten minutes walk from copet, 50 acres, level 
ad free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 | 


head stock, good orchard, 800 cords standin Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


brook runs through; 1 story house 
pram painted and _ ed, an Fn house of ‘ 

2 barns, with cellar, silo, all in goo 
repair. Price $3000 One half cash. European plan. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dining Room 





Chelsea. | and Bar first-class. 


Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 2 story | Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 
— roof house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 





40 Province Court, Boston. 





cr ange for a farm or business. 

18 rooms, all modern conveniences. Price $8500 

the Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 

| hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, | 5 
Must be sold to settle estate, §4{ acres at Hyan- | 


| 2 
| Newtonville. HOTEL s 8 BAVARIA. 
| or will exchange for a farm. 
land horse, 10 minutes walk from station and | 
8 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
pis, bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 


! Attractive residence with 17,170 feet of land, 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
| vill , fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted | 
cart and al) farming tools. 
utes walk from good beach, station and village, 
(33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ot and cold water,etc. Price $10,500, will ex- 
corner two good streets, 3% story slate ‘roof, 
uvcnangsoo atuck nts woraerea vy porter Of Rhein Wine, 
| and Ended, aico cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, | 
Grand Ocean View. 
excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 


of best material; cost >, ¢ story house, 12 
large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 


fe ol 
rri house, shed and hennery, all in good | 
Fepalt, oe shade trees and lawn, plenty of frutt. | ALE A | D LAG E K e 
Melrose. ONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 





Will exchange for a farm, 7 minutes walk from 
story Queen Anne 
with cellar, 21,000 
Price $5000; excellent 


se Highlands station, 2 
ae 9 seams and bath, stab 
eet, 30 epotce fruit trees. 


f 
neighborh 


eo mme lawyer, we) Deasiine -tree ~ 
; 27 years’ ex ence; secrec y 
cial facilities ; author of Goodrien on Div oree 
Pe inwe of all States in press 
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$$ P & C0. 


Clarke, ‘Nickolls & Coombs's 


ENCLISH 


JAM 


Per Jar. Per Dez, 


Raspberry, $0. 22 $2. 50. 


Strawberry, ) 
Black Currant, | 
Apricot, | 
Raspberry 

and Currant, 
Blackberry, 


} 
Red Currant, | 
Gooseberry, 


Green Gaae, | 
| 
| 


20 2.25) 


Damson, 
Plum, 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


§, §. PIERCE & C0., 


Importers and Grocers, 
SCOLLAY SQUARE, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 
CENTRAL WHARF. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, | 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1802....$23,026.000.61 
LIABILITIES. .........0555- 20,697 ,231.67 
$¥4,825,765.04 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the | 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphiets. rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company's Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F, TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


EA. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tabiishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
o be Paris France, and Union Park St., 

e stv.) 


Riceas Takelen: cure jaundice. 


LATE. AEA 


es 


eee en eR a> | 


48 2.00 


COM MONWEALTH. 





Baking 
coos POWder 


SI. 00 Music 


Song Classics for High Voices. 


Vols. land 2. Choicest lyrics of modern times. 


Song Classics for Low Voices. 


contralto 
In Engiish, German, ‘Its allan, 
forty best m 


= Books 


oF 











( For me oprano , and baritone.) 


yxlern songs known to the world 


College Songs for Girls. 


| The first compitation ever made of the songs of 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other universities. 


| Choice Vocal Duets. 


An Instantane 
already sold. 


ous success, 


144 pages. 


| Choice Popular Alto Sorgs, 
| 


thousands of copies 


The best collection of contralto songs ever pre- 


pared. 33 songs. 


Choice Sacred Soles for High Voices. 
oand Tenor 
of this character ever published. 


Sopran 


Zz a9 — book 


| Choice Sacred Solos 


Contre 


"> Low 
Voice. 
tito and Baritone.) 
>A special compliation of high class devotional 
| songs. 152 pages. 
Classic Vocal Gems 


sical song 


Soprano. 

, carefully selected 
Classic Vocal Gems—Tenor. 

sical songs, compiled in one volume. 
Classic Vocal Gems—Alto. 
33 carefully selected songs, from the 

| posers. 

| Classic Vocal Gems—Baritone or Bass. 


| 24 songs, not too dificult, yet high class. 


| Sabbath Day Music, 


| Forty selections from the yreat oratorios, sacred 
|} songs and hymnals, ete. 


\' World’ s Fair Ballad Collection.’ 


veritable feast of melody from beginning to 

ee 3S baliads, large sheet music size; 144 

p ages. 

{ny book of the Sage mailed pos 
of prwe. Paper, $1; 


il clas 
| 30 clas 


best com- 


stpaid on receipt 
Board, $1.25; Cloth cult, #2. 


_ The New Harvard Song Book. 


All the new Hatvard songs of tue Jast three 
years, with some old favorites, $1 postpaid. 
Send for de: ®-iptive catalogue of new 

| Easter Music now ready. 

Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wilcox and White Self-Piaying Symphony. 

Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. For 


Music al instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
- Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 eames NY. 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect | {s ORESEY mens, 
Fitting | THR Most RATISEAC- 


IC STOCKINGS. 
DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont Sit., Under Boston Museum. 


TIN -Th 
a. 


2 LINIMENT. 


and French; the 





THOLLIS & WISE, 


[RAYMOND 5 
VACATION 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE, 


35 Kilby St., Cor. Exchange PI. 


ALL TRAVEL! 


Parties will lea,, 
Maguificent sj.) 


BEYOND 


~Seeing bo 
‘ 
No.1. — 21 
olorado, Ne 
Northwest, Ala 


ft ih 


No. 2, April 24. 7% 
as No. |, but omitt 


{'Home Insurance Company, No. 3, April 24 
OF NEW YORK. New Mexico, Ar 


| and Colorado. 
Citizens’ Insurance Company, | The Yosemite \ 
OF NEW YORK. tion with elther of : 
(GENERAL AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS. . No. aay 24 
ontinentand to A 
Phoenix Insurance Company, dian Paetfle Railr 
OF HARTFORD, CT. "ae oar _ 
ach oO these 
Union Assurance Society, Columbian Ex 
OF LONDON, ENG, The parti w 
| fal Vestibut. aot, 
Atlas Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


| and all o r firs 
National Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


StOM as 
we 


| 
| 


J. EDWARD HOLLIS. CHAS. H, WISE. | 
BOSTON. 













The World's I 
tlon: Special P 
Dining Cars w 
during the sur 
Whitcomb Gr 


HOLLIS & WISE, . 


AGENTS, | mays 
35 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 
TELEPH ONE 1283 


pu OSE 129 __| $4000 IN PRIZES 


_—orereeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee et 
ee 





RAYMOND « WHITCOMR 
| 206 Washington s¢ Opp 
BOSTON 


site Scho 


MASS, 





WITO WILE WIV ONE: 


THE RACES OF Wi 


PROVOKINGL) 


Tue most fascinating 





GRAND PRIZE $500 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR Gam; 


‘THE KARNAC COMPAN 


130 STATE 


New French Restaurant 


NOW OPEN, 


(27-29 HAYWARD PLAC 


T | Table d’hote served f 
and from 5.30 to 8.50 P. M 
| table claret; 60c. with 


WITHOUT GAR FARE 


Saves $60 a year— 
thave an elegant time 
doing it—never felt half 
}so. well before—can do4 
Eten hours’ work in seven § 
-—salary was raised yes-} 
}terday—employers like: 
+men of health. 


“ 
. 
P 
q 
; Finest cycling catalogue in the world, free § 
’ 
P 
“ 
@ 


ST.. TOSTON, Mare 


."™"'*'''*'''''r.rrrrrrerwrereeee 
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Restaurant a /a carte all day 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS 
ARTHUR DREYVEUCS, Proprietor. 

Formerly wit M 


P at. Columbia agencies, by mail for twe two- 
Pope 


0 FFF FO te et 


P cent stamps. New 


York, Chicago. 


Mfg Co., Boston, 


eal icclalialiadialialialiattalial 


Have You Tried It! 


Rock, Rye =~ Honey 


-—THE-— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDT 











LADIES 


wishing to have oe. Hats made into the Spring Cold: : 
Styles can de so bringing them to STOREK’S s and Lung Tr 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY. 478 Washington Street, For Coughs, 0 torn Soars 
nearly opposite Temple Place (one short flight). This remedy contains Str ad eet 
| ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Hock Cane) | 
| Money. For elder!) pe ‘ »ple it ts invales 
and ite Toning Up ft roperttes are re . 
able. The use of a sm aT wineget © 
half cup of water just before ret a 
night has been + Sree d to work © 
charm, overcoming the wer n-out er 
bilitated condition incident to o~ r 
ly persons and ensures & healthfu 
retreshing night's res'- 

A careful and impartial} yor 
the foregoing facts, based ORM Oem 
perience of the use o! the & pon 
Remedy, should inducs ——— ae 
ple, efficient and truly valuable veatie 
as there are many worthless pon sete ’ 
on the market, made from — all 
the poorest quality of *} irits. chey get! 
caution the public to s«* ame A 
Genuine French Cord ra ° abet 
brand. If your drvgs's' 600 a 
It| and will not get it, send t ¢ rte 
Price : Quarts, $1: pints, p0C. P 
For sale by all drugs'*'* 


EDWARD HEYFSE 


1A arf 
£ole New Engiand 45% 
iLYNN M ASS. 








ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 3 Boylston Se. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARKE. 


= MARK. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. |* 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One eppiication gives immediate relief. 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! kinis 
Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piles, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or ay Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
or path ow of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
vo _N 





peggy 














9-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


Is sold to‘the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than’ anv! First-Class Shoe made lin the 





“World. 


ag 611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
a@ Under the United States Hotel. 

a@° 20-24 Park Sq., mr. Providence Depot. 
47-182 Boyiston &t., op. Public Garden. 


45 Green Main St., Charlestown. } 








A Crawford 


Is the only place 
where you can buy 
genuine-CRAWFORD SHOES. 


a pair of th 





in ihe worl 


pyblishe 


com) 


Enter 
—_—_— 
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(om met 
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APP; 
Seturda 


Bost 


Bos 
Bromafic 


Bos: 
Bulldin 


